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From Sir Francis Drake to the American Bowling Congress—S: 
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FIRE LINE cut by front-mounted plow pro- 
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duces perfect planting conditions for seedlings. 
Planter operator’s job is made easier and more 
efficient. 


W. A. TAYLOR, SR. 
President of Taylor 
Machine Works and 
a pioneer in the 
conservation of our 
natural resources. 


TAYLOR’S Timber Growers Dream and Wo 
land Tree Planter represent a solid brea 
through in progressive forest managemesp 
Here are a pair of rugged tools that can quid 
pay their way in your woods operation. Satis 
users scattered throughout the country hg 
had nothing but praise for the Timber Grow 

Dream and Woodland Tree Planter. Both we 

carefully designed and developed by Tayi 

engineers, who worked in close co-operati 

with forestry and conservation leaders over 

period of years in perfecting these tools. 


NOBODY BUT TAYLOI 


puts the plow up front — just exactly where a fire plow ought to} 
This front-mounted plow not only reduces manpower but it cif 
constructs and maintains more efficient fire lines at a much low 
construction cost. The operator can watch the plow and the line 
travel at the same time. The front-mounted plow is also a valuat 
scalping tool, and it cuts a perfect furrow in which to plant seedling 


WHITE MARKERS indicate volunteer pine 
seedlings which came up in the fire line which 
was cut the previous year. The plow cuts the 
shallowest line possible in order to keep erosion 


ves EXTREMELY HEAVY FRAME 
to a minimum. 


Large Seedling Box 
[ Free Floating Device 
Three-Position Hitch 
Extremely Heavy-Built Hitch 


Heavy Duty Cylinder 
Swivel Mast 


High-Visibility Protective Cage 
De-Mountable Protective Cage 
Safety Handle Bars 














Tilt Seat 

Mud Scraper 

Solid Tires 
Adjustable Wheels 


Quick Break-Aw | 
Shock Absorbe' 
Adjustable Coulter ~ 
Coulter Gauge 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Coulter Mud Scraper 
Hard-Surfaced Boot Point 
Flexible Furrow Opener 
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PLOW WHERE IT OUGHT TO BE | 


WoERFECT FORESTRY TEAM... 


ltimber Growers Dream and the Woodland Tree 
quiadl Planter are a perfect working team. With the 
atst rugged front-end plow, you don’t have to worry 


hrough heavy brush, fallen tops or cut-over 
areas with ease and speed, clearing a clean path 


uch ideal planting conditions, damage to the 
planter is minimized. This greatly reduces e dane : 
downtime loss and keeps maintenance costs at CLEAN, contoured fire lane can POSITIVE CONTROL of plow is 


E be cut from 1” to 4” in depth. Note demonstrated in three photos below. 
Brock bottom. Get the complete story on these how tractor has rolled over and Plow itself can be steered from the 
aa two unbeatable forestry tools today. packed the plowed throw-out. This cab of the tractor, enabling the oper- 
provides extra support for tractor ator to select the best line of travel 
in wet, boggy lands. and follow it quickly and easily. 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 


FORESTRY DIVISION - LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 





Ruggedly built of heavy steel plate 
Quick detachable pin 
Heavy tractor guard 
Replaceable contoured alloy blades 
Replaceable Coulter 
Depth control drum 
Heavy drum bearings 


Stump Rooter 








* and TIMBER GROWERS DREAM 
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From the days of Sir Francis Drake to the American 
Bowling Congress represents a long time in the history 
of any sport, and doubtless Drake and his contempo- 
raries would be amazed at the growth of the pastime. 
Since bowling today has become a major industry, and 
since its growth from the time of Drake closely paral- 
lels the history and growth of the lumber industry, 
AMERICAN Forests this month presents a feature on this 
great indoor sport as part of its salute to the First Na- 
tional Forest Products Week, proclaimed by President 
Eisenhower as the week of October 16. Senator John L. 
agg rf Arkansas, (left) introduced the o— 

tion establishing the annual affair, and The Fratern 
Senator McClellan Order of Lumbermen, Hoo Hoo International, has taken 

over organizational duties for making the week a success. 
In addition to Mr. Koll’s article on bowling, and as part of its salute to the 
new week, AMERICAN Forests also presents Mr. Peet’s analysis of lignin’s pros- 
pects in the fast-growing pulp and paper industry. Our cover picture and all 
bowling pictures inside were taken by Vincent Finnigan at Wheaton Plaza 
bowling alley, Fairlanes, Inc., Washington, D. C. On cover, actor Warner 
Schriver portrays Sir Francis Drake and Douglas Rector is the modern bowler. 





AMERICAN Forests is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price is $6 a year. Editors 
are not responsible for loss or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their 
possession or in transit. The Editors are not responsible for views expressed in signed 
articles. Second-class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional mailing 
Offices. Copyright, 1960, by The American Forestry Association. 

















“A Necessity for Every 
Fire Department” 


“We have used INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
for car fires, wheat field fires, trash 
fires, grass fires, house fires, gasoline 
fires and washing the windshields 
of our trucks when we get them in 
the mud. 

“We have controlled a good many 
grass and brush fires with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS when we could not get 
to them with our hose lines. We 
wish we could be issued more 
INDIANS and say that they ARE A 


NECESSITY FOR EVERY FIRE DEPART- 
MENT.” 


Earl C. Passon, Chief 


Norton Fire Department 
Norton, Kansas 


-D.B, SMITH & CO. 


vozonaz=r« AOS Main St,, Utica 2, N.Y.--@ 


















 ——_ Models No. 80 and No. 90 


FIRE PUMPS 
ALWAYS CRASH THROUGH! 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS lead the race right down to the finish line! That's 
because they are a product of a company established in 1888 with advanced 
design and dependable performance built into every part. Despite being 
banged around and roughly handled, many INDIANS 25 years old are still ' 
in service extinguishing all types of small fires. The INDIANS have ARMCO 
zinc grip steel or solid brass tanks. 


No. 90 INDIAN FIRE PUMP =No. 80 INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


(Sliding Pump Type) (Lever Type Pump and Handle) 


























Both models of 
INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are ap- 
proved by Fac- 
tory-Mutual, 
Send for catalog 
giving full de- 


tails. 


Send for NEW Catalog 


Send for folder describing NEW 
FIBERGLASS TANK No. 90 INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP. Light weight. Will 
not rust or corrode. Solid brass 
pump. 
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San Jose, Calif. 


| Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Halprin Supply Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Mill & Mine Supply Inc. L. M. Curtis & Sons Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
San Francisco 7, Calif. Los Angeles 15, Calif. Portiand, Ore. Klamath, Ore. Seattle 4, Wash. Salt Lake City, Utah C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 





Pacific Coast Branches: Agents: 
Fleck Bros. Ltd. I 
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World Forestry Congress Issue 
Epitor: 


. . . August was a jim dandy issue. Of 
course, the article by Dr. Compton on 
AFA’s role in American forestry appeals to 
me, and so does Frank Heyward’s piece on 
the South, which is where I live. But 
especially I think your selection of pictures 
for “This Is America” is marvelous and 
will make every member of AFA proud of 
our association. 


Don P. Johnston 

President, 

The American Forestry Assn. 

Wake Forest, North Carolina 
Epiror: 

. . . Congratulations on an outstanding 
one of your many fine issues. I was espe- 
cially proud to see the cover by Rudolph 
Wendelin—it is really a masterpiece. 


Edward P. Stamm 
Vice President, 
The American Forestry Assn. 
Portland, Oregon 
Epitor: 

. .. This is indeed a very beautiful issue 
of AMERICAN Forests and one that will do 
credit to the magazine. We will display it 
to advantage here at Seattle. 


Donald H. Clark 
Educational Exhibits Committee 
Fifth World Forestry Congress 
Seattle 5, Washington 

Epiror: 

What an interesting issue that arrived at 
my villa the other day! Please let me know 
whether you wish me to act as your regu- 
lar contributor from Finland. We are do- 
ing much. Also I would like to write an 
article for you on the “aitta” (log cabin) 
I built this summer. It was heavy work 
and if I may say so myself called for a good 
deal of the tenacity for which we Finns 
have become justly famous. Please under- 
stand me properly. I do not wish to 
“boast.” It is not my personal achievements 
I wish to make known. It is the “aitta” I 
wish to make known. 


Aulis Nopsanen 
Mannerheimintie 37 A 14 
Helsinki, Finland 
(We'd be delighted to see the article on 
the “aitta.”—Editor) 


EDITOR: R 

This morning I received the August copy 
of AMERICAN Forests, which I see is being 
given out as a souvenir at the World For- 
estry Congress. What a good idea! The 


trilingual editorial couldn’t be better, as 
well as the contents of this issue. 


G. W. Merck 

New York Zoological Society 
30 East 40th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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Epitor: 


A word of congratulation on the August 
issue Of the AMERICAN ForEsts—it was ex- 
cellent. Dean Alfange’s picture story should 
make us all proud to be Americans. It was 
especially fitting for the World Forestry 
Congress. However, the articles by the for- 
eign authors, too, were most enjoyable. . . . 


Walter Goldsworthy 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin 
Eprror: 

Congratulations for AMERICAN Forests’ 
Fifth World Forestry Congress number. It 
is something to keep and treasure. We en- 
joyed every page. 


Mrs. Herbert Brown 
107 West Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


EpItor: 

Gratefully receiving the copies of your 
August issue. I wish to compliment you on 
this fine issue, but you made errors in the 
presentation of my article “Seed: Source 
of Life.” The plates on page 21 have been 
misplaced. Your readers certainly will no- 
tice that the left plate corresponds to the 
table for Endosperm B. . . . Correct please. 


Ake Wiskten 

Forest Research Institute 

Stockholm 51, Sweden 
(We regret this error.—Editor) 


Eprror: 


I must write to congratulate you on the 
superb “International Forestry Congress” 
issue Of AMERICAN Forests. 

It is a beautiful presentation of the 
American scene and it should arouse our 
own citizens as well as the visiting foreign- 
ers to what superlative resources our be- 
loved country has. 

The contributed articles are also of the 
highest excellence. 

I shall single out the issue for special 
mention in “Recent Publications” which as 
you know I edit for the Northeastern Log- 
ger. 

Again, my sincerest congratulations. I 
shall have to miss the congress but will be 
with you in spirit anyway. 


A. B. Recknagel 
Frontenac Lodge 
Trumansburg New York 


Paperback Dump 


Eprror: 


Thank you very much indeed for your 
reply to my letter of May 10, as published 
in your June, 1960 issue under heading 
“Paperback Dump.” 

Your reply contained just the informa- 
tion I wanted. 








Hope that others who care wil! see it 
and that someone will bring some pressure 
to bear to correct the situation. 


Margaret S. Chandlee 
P. O. Box 483 
Yreka, California 


Senatorial Postscript 
Epiror: 

I enjoyed greatly your September issue 
with its many fine stories. Particularly 
commendable was the most _ interesting 
“Story of a Mountain” by John Clark Hunt. 

The author presented a very good sun- 
mary on the question of access to public 
land which is going to require more public 
attention. As the author points out, in re. 
verse order, hearings were held both by 
our committee and the Bureau of Land 
Management. It was the inability of the 
Bureau of Land Management to come to 
grips with the Steens Mountain and Des- 
chutes River access problems that caused 
Senator Neuberger to ask me to authorize 
hearings by our committee. 

I was disappointed that the author mis. 
takenly attributed to the director of the 
Bureau of Land Management the excellent 
approach first suggested by the late Sena- 
tor Neuberger. His October 9 suggestion 
can be found on pages 89-91. The report 
of the group was made on November 13, 
1959, found on pages 154-157 of the hear- 
ings—a week before Director Woozley held 
his hearing on the Steens Mountain ques- 
tion. , 

I mention this only to call attention to 
the conservation loss we all suffered when 
Dick Neuberger passed away. On_ issue 
after issue before the Congress, Senator 
Neuberger exhibited his wonderful capacity 
for suggesting ways and means to get diverse 
groups working together. He did this when 
he saved the Klamath pine forest from de- 
struction; he did this again in achieving 
highway beauty through sound_ billboard 
limitations. 

Senator Neuberger’s success in conserva: 
tion was achieved because of his genuine 
interest and his knack of getting diverse 
groups to compose their differences. I am 
sure that writer Hunt erred unintention- 
ally in not giving credit for devising ways 
to get the various groups together on ac 
cess problems to the man who did It- 
Richard L. Neuberger. 

James E. Murray 
Chairman, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U. S. Senate 


(As Senator Murray indicates, we até 
quite sure author Hunt had no intention 
of slighting Senator Neuberger’s fine set” 
ice, and most certainly American Forests 
did not. We had the highest regard for 
the late Senator and he is missed.—Editor) 


AMERICAN FORESTS 




















= 7 out of 10 
7 chain saw owners 


= ey Cant be wrong | 
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iblic y . ee ’ 

ible e When the chips are down, who says ‘“‘That’s the 
¢: chain for me!’’? The saw owner, of course ... the log- 
= ger, pulpcutter, farmer, timber worker who has to 
the ° 

e to ; produce with his saw. 
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orize tt e And year in, year out the country over, on all makes 
i y of saws in all kinds of timber, seven out of ten saw 
= | : a owners choose OREGON chain.* 
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=o SB e These seven out of ten chain users can’t be wrong! 
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13, 8 Through years of on-the-job experience, they’ve found 
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held > % that OREGON chain outcuts them all, stands up when 
od , ~ the going’s rough, is easiest to file and maintain. They 
oe stick with ever-dependable OREGON chain. 
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WE CONGRATULATE 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


For its splendid work in the field of forestry and con- 
sequent contribution to the betterment of our nation’s 
economy, we heartily congratulate The American Forestry 
Association and extend profound good wishes for its con- 
tinued success. 


Our objectives in this important field of activity coincide 
closely with those of the Association, as evidenced by the 
work of our Forestry Division in promoting sound forestry 
practices in the South during the past quarter of a century. 


Our goal is to assist in insuring a continuous and adequate 
supply of timber for all needs in the years ahead. Results 
achieved thus far encourage us to believe that this objective 
will be accomplished. 


Industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
3600 West Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


—___.. 
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Brushmaster, Heavy Hinged Offset 
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Cutting, chopping, plowing, mulching. 
All come easy for this well-balanced 
plowing harrow that knows how to prepare 
timber lands right. In reforestation the site 
is quickly turned from coarse, overburdened 
land into a good moisture-retaining seed- 
bed for young seedlings. Later it may be 
used for timber tract maintenance. 


The AMCO Hinged Offset Harrow is 
extremely rugged, yet easy to adjust. 
Hinged feature allows you to put in or 


ALEXANDER 


Manufacturing Co. 
Picayune, Miss. 


AMCO 





take out correct angle by merely backing 
or pulling the tractor forward. 


AMCO's DOH2 has 16 or 20 28-inch 
or 30-inch cutout discs on heavy 2° inch 
axles. Cuts from 8'% feet to 11 feet, 
6 inches. 


This is a standard profit-making tool. 
You owe it to your operation to see what 
it can do for you. You'll be ahead with 
your work and profit when you use the 
AMCO DOH2. Write for information now! 





ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

No. 1 Amco Drive 

Picayune, Mississippi 

Please send me your Industrial Catalog of Disc Harrows. 
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The New 


WIND 
RIVER 
WILDERNESS 


a than one-half million 
acres of national forest land 
were set aside and classified as wil- 
derness and scenic areas last month 
by order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The new designations gave 
wilderness status to 383,300 acres in 
the Bridger National Forest, Wvyo- 
ming, and established as a scenic 
area 283,000 acres in the Tongass 
National Forest, Alaska. By this ac- 
tion 666,300 additional acres have 
been given special recognition and 
protection for their primeval and 
scenic values. 

Reclassilying the Bridger Primi- 
tive Area as a wilderness area is part 
of the Department of Agriculture’s 


: ee. : Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ervin L. Peterson signs 
policy of reviewing all national tor- 


wilderness order. Standing are (left) John Sieker, director 
est pl imitive areas and_ re-establish- of the Division of Recreation and Land tl ses, Forest Service, 
ing as wilderness those portions pre. and Edward P. Cliff. assistant chief of the Forest Service. 
dominantly valuable for that’ pur- 
pose. Management policies are the 
same for both types of areas, but bet- 
ter protection is afforded wilderness 
areas, which are guarded against the 
encroachments of civilization. 
The Bridger Wilderness Area is a 
land of granite glaciated peaks, spun 
ridges, and inaccessible pinnacles, 
situated along the crest of the Green 
and Wind River Ranges. Seventy 
miles long and eight miles wide, the 
wilderness area is located in high 
country, all of it above the 7600-foot 
elevation mark. It includes 50,000 
lakes and the highest mountain in 
the state—the 153,785-loot Gannett 
Peak. 
This wilderness area and the na- 
tional forest in which it is located 
are named for Jim Bridger, famed 
scout who explored this entire area 
and brought its wonders to the at- 
tention of the outside world. Here, 
also, General John C. Fremont, with 
his scout Kit Carson, explored while 
scouting what was to become th« 
Oregon Trail. A peak named _ fon 
Fremont lies within the new. wil- 
derness. ; 
The Tracy Arm-Fords Terror eS itd er lt 


(Turn to page 14) Crossing Green River near the headwaters on Bridger National Forest, Wyoming. 











Washington 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR HAS PRO- 


posed a long range program for the 
development and management of 477 mil- 
lion acres in 28 states under the jur- 
isdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. In letters addressed to the 
President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House, Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton said the "com- 
prehensive plan adequately treats the 
basic problem of meeting the accept- 
ed goals of conservation, improve- 
ment, wise use, and development of our 
public lands and will greatly contrib- 
ute toward meeting the challenge of 
our growing population and expanding 
economy." 


PROJECT TWENTY-TWELVE, AS THE PROGRAM WILL 


be popularly known, looks ahead 52 
years to the year 2012—the 200th an- 
niversary of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and its predecessor agencies. 
Implementation of the plan, it is pre- 
dicted, will produce over $20 billion 
in revenues from the public lands 
against a $4.1 billion investment. 


SINCE 1812 WHEN THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


was created, 29 new states have been 
carved from ‘what was once 1.8 billion 
acres of public lands. The program 
proposes further reductions in the 477 
million acres of the remaining lands 
as unreserved areas are placed in own- 
ership to facilitate their best use. 
This, the proposal states, "will in- 
clude both stabilization of certain 
lands in federal ownership and trans- 
fer of appropriate lands to non-fed- 
eral ownership." 


A A CONTINUOUS REVIEW OF PUBLIC LAND OWNER- 


ship or tenure arrangements will be 
made when considerations of national 
economic and social needs indicate 
the desirability of such changes. 
Public agencies will be encouraged to 
continue indicating their needs for 
public lands for public purposes. 


OCTOBER, 1960 


By ALBERT G. HALL 


A PUBLIC LAND URBAN AND BUSINESS SITES ACT 


is requested of Congress to permit 
sale by public auction of public lands 
in tracts of 1.280 acres or less which 
have been classified as chiefly val- 
uable for urban, commercial, or in- 
dustrial purposes. It would also per- 
mit local government agencies to ob- 
tain such lands at their fair market 
value. (A bill embodying this step 
was introduced in the 86th Congress, 
but failed of passage. ) 


APPOINTMENT OF A PUBLIC COMMISSION TO MAKE 


inventories of public domain lands 
now reserved for specific purposes is 
asked. The commission would deter- 
mine what lands are needed for future 
public seashores and other shoreline 
areas and to meet other recreational 
and wildlife needs, and which lands 
now reserved for specific uses should 
be returned to multiple-use manage- 
ment. 


FORESTRY ACTIVITIES WOULD BE STEPPED-UP 


toa goal of 1.2 billion board feet of 
sustained-yield harvest by 1965, and 
a total allowable annual cut of 1.3 
billion board feet by 2012. The for- 
estry plan also includes the estab- 
lishment of a 23.000-mile permanent 
road system by 2012. About 45 million 
acres, or nearly one-tenth of the to- 
tal acreage administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management is now classed 
as commercial forest land. the most 
highly productive being 2-3 million 
acres in western Oregon. Another 114 
million acres of wooded lands are now 
classified as non-commercial, but 
they provide watershed protection, 
recreational areas, and wildlife hab- 
itat. It is anticipated that econom- 
ic conditions will make some of these 
lands feasible for wood and wood fibre 
operations in the future. Coupled 
with the sustained-yield timber har- 
vest program is a greatly expanded 
(Continued on next page) 





WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 





program for site improvement and re- 
forestation to make all commercial 
timberlands under the jurisdiction of 
BLM fully productive by the year 2012. 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF THE BUREAU BY 2012 ARE 





expected to double from the current 
$253 million annually. MThe current 
105 million acres under mineral leases 
is expected to increase to 270 mil- 
lion, with an increase in receipts 
from $96 million annually to $358 mil- 
lion. 


THE BACKLOG OF LAND ACTIVITIES CASES, IN- 





cluding classification and adjudica- 
tion would be eliminated by 1965, and 
until then, and thereafter, cases 
would be kept on a current basis. All 
land tenure adjustments would be com- 
pleted by 1995, including land grants 
to the state of Alaska. Cadastral sur- 
veying would be increased from the 
current 2 million acres a year to 8 
million in 1965, and 10 million an- 
nually by 1980. 


A COMPLETE MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEY OF PUB- 





lic lands is to be completed. Range 
improvements, including 115.000 miles 
of fencing, 12.3 million acres of seed-=- 
ing, and 32.3 million acres of brush 
control are proposed. 


A THREE-STEP APPROACH TO IMPLEMENTATION 





of the program is proposed, based on 
three time periods: 1961-1965; 1966- 
1980; 1981-2012. Periodic review of 
the program will suggest refinements 
in the general program. 


HEARINGS ON A PROPOSED WILDERNESS AREA OF 





1,163,355 acres in the Lolo, Bitter- 
root, Nezperce and Clearwater Na- 
tional Forests in Idaho and Montana 
will be held in Missoula. Montana and 
Lewiston, Idaho on March 7 and March 9, 
1961, respectively. The proposal is 
to modify the existing Selway-Bitter- 
root Primitive Area and to reclassify 
much of it as wilderness area. 


THE MILLION DOLLAR FOREST FIRE LABORATORY 





at Missoula, Montana was formally dedi- 
cated last month. It will be used for 
basic and applied research on prob- 
lems relating to forest management and 
watershed protection. To be staffed 
with chemists, physicists, meteorol- 
ogists, and engineers, as well as for- 
esters, the laboratory will provide 
for studies of fire causes, fire be- 
havior, fire-weather forecasting, 
fire control, and the use of fire as a 
tool in land management. 


LAST-MINUTE ACTIONS BY THE 86th CONGRE ss 








have resulted in the passage and ap= 
proval of a civil works appropriation 
bill totaling $3.9 billion, of which 
$929 million is for Tennessee Valley 
Authority, $155 million for the South- 
east River Basins Study, and $1.25 
million for the Texas River Basin 
Study. The bulk of the appropriation 
is for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


FOREST COVER ON RESERVOIR AREAS UNDER THE 


jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Army and the Chief of Engineers is re- 
quired to be placed under management 
for sustained yield of timber and for 
recreational development by Public 
Law 86-717. 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AS FINALLY 





agreed in conference and approved by 
the President provide, among other 
things, for $1,425,000 for reseeding 
and reforesting burned areas under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management, $750,000 for rehabilita- 
tion of burned national forest areas, 
and $500,000 for fire area research 
at the Forest Service's San Dimas ex- 
perimental area, California. 


AN ANNUAL NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS WEEK, 


voted ‘by Congress and approved by the 
President, has been designated as the 
week beginning with the third Sunday 
in October of each vear. In anticiva- 
tion of the approval, plans were being 
executed by the forest products in- 
dustries, and especially the Interna- 
tional Hoo Hoo organization, the fra- 
ternal order of lumbermen, for the 
initial celebration this year. AFA 
salutes the new program in this issue 
and will do So again at Gulfport, Miss. 
on October 17. 





KLAMATH MARSH AREA BECOMES NATIONAL REF- 


uge. Transfer of 14, 641 acres of 
Klamath Indian tribal lands in Oregon 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
been announced by the Secretary of the 





Interior. The Klamath termination 
act of 1954 as amended in 1958 provid- 
ed that the marsh area be taken by the 
federal government as soon as suffi- 
cient funds for its purchase became 
available from the sale of duck 
Stamps. The purchase price of $467.- 
401 has now been raised. The area 
serves the Pacific Flyway and has been 
considered essential to waterfowl re- 
quirements. It will be managed as 4 
permanent marsh, providing nesting 
grounds. 
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MR. PETERSON STEPS DOWN 


NNOUNCEMENT that Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture Ervin L. Peterson has resigned to en- 
ter private business has been made by the White 
House. The resignation was accepted with regret by 
the President, who said that Mr. Peterson could take 
pride in the progress made since his appointment al- 
most SIX years ago. 

After a look at the record, The American Forestry 
Association concurs with the President’s evaluation of 
Mr. Peterson’s services. His tour of duty has been 
marked by a high order of devotion to the needs and 
requirements of the national forests and steadfast sup- 
port of the nation’s small watershed program. In the 
last year, particularly, he has emerged as a vigorous 
champion of the national forests and has spoken out 
freely against any ill-conceived notions to fragment 
these forests or to convert them into a second-class 
conservation power. If, as now appears likely, the pub- 
lic’s future needs call for a fighting Secretary of Agri- 
culture ready to do battle for the forests, it will find 
Mr. Peterson well-equipped for the job. 

Mr. Peterson first won the favorable attention of 
forest conservationists when the Agriculture Depart- 
ment rejected a proposal to open eastern national for- 
ests to strip mining. After first seeking competent 
outside advice to support the conclusions of profes- 
sional foresters, the department made the right de- 
cision in turning down a proposition that would have 
done irreparable damage to watershed values had it 
been approved. 

Leaders in both the Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments, including Mr. Peterson, can also share 
credit with Congress for the most important conser- 
vation reform of our times. This was enactment of 
Public Law 167—the Multiple Use Mining Bill—to 
correct abuses of the mining claims privilege on west- 
ern national forests. 

Conservationists had deplored this situation for 
years and had called for reform. The abuses under the 
guise of legitimate mining were equally repugnant to 
all honest miners. But it remained for administration 
leaders, conservation stalwarts in Congress, and other 
interested parties—notably the American Mining Con- 
gress and The American Forestry Association—to 
tackle the problem head on and do something about 
it. The result was a conservation milestone. Imple- 
mentation of this bill has already freed 30 million 
national forest acres for multiple use management. 

Equally helpful has been Mr. Peterson’s support and 
hard work in behalf of the small watershed program 
as largely directed by the Soil Conservation Service. 
His support of the National Watershed Congress has 
helped to maintain interest in that somewhat unique 
body. In recognition of his efforts, the Congress this 
year named him Watershed Man of the Year. The 
tribute was well deserved. 

Although a good co-operator, Mr. Peterson did not 
push easily when it came to propositions that argued 
with his convictions, This corner had a try at it on 
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one occasion in reference to a stepped-up effort for 
state and private programs of the Forest Service. If 
Mr. Peterson budged perceptibly it was not visible in 
this quarter. Like the other members of the top Agri- 
culture triumvirate of Benson, Morse, and Peterson, 
the latter has kept the same set of convictions he 
brought with him to Washington and is departing 
with them intact. 


One of those convictions, frequently expressed, is 
that government should do only those things for the 
people which they are incapable of doing for them- 
selves. Few would quarrel with that, but there are 
those who contend that the department, in following 
this philosophy, has not brought the same degree of 
aggressiveness to state and private forestry programs 
which it has every right to bring, even under the terms 
of its own philosophy. This is the one area of activity 
in which criticism has been leveled at Mr. Peterson, 
and steadfast admirers in AFA discount even that. 
They pinned our ears back. Why should he go charg- 
ing out on a small woodland crusade when foresters 
can’t agree among themselves how to do the job, they 
argue. Mr. Peterson was prudent in sticking to those 
areas where he had some hope of success, they aver. 
Maybe so, but there it is in all its immensity—The 
Small Woodland Problem — big, challenging, and 
largely unmet. Sidestepping it isn’t going to make it 
go away. 

This, of course, is just one area of forest activity, 
and opinions do differ. But the overall record is good. 
It shows that in Mr. Peterson we are losing a capable, 
loyal, and courageous public servant, and he will be 
missed. His departure is the most cogent reminder yet 
that an administration is coming to an end. To rem- 
inisce, who remembers January, 1953? The “ins” 
were out and the “outs” were in. It was a hectic time. 
Rumors were knee-deep in Washington. Scarcely a 
day passed that did not find some new Cassandra 
camped on AFA’s doorstep predicting that the na- 
tional forests were to be liquidated and all the career 
foresters fired. 

Even AFA got a little uneasy. Then someone re- 
membered that Secretary Benson, in an interview in 
AMERICAN Forests, had said that there were times 
when he liked to mount a horse, ride into the moun- 
tains, and think. This sounded like the type of man 
AFA could do business with. A delegation called on 
him. It left reassured and predicting that while the 
Secretary would doubtless have his troubles, he would 
bring forestry the one thing it needs most—namely, 
stability and continuity of purpose. Nothing that has 
happened since has caused the AFA to revise this esti- 
mate in the slightest degree. In his work, Mr. Benson 
has had the unswerving allegiance of Mr. Peterson. 
We do not know what a departing public servant re- 
flects on at a time like this, but it must be a source of 
great inner satisfaction to know in your own heart that 
you have fought well and stuck to your convictions. 















At Rayonier’s Olympic Research Division 
a counter-current extraction column is 
used in preparation of organi: chemical, 











\X ’ HEN it’s wet, it’s a gooey black 
Y substance like molasses; after 
it’s dried, it looks like powdered cof- 
fee—tiny, feather-light grains which 
are cream to light brown in color. 
And every year the American pulp 
mills have about 15 million tons of 


) it on hand as a left-over and “use- 
less” waste by-product. Just getting 

i rid of this mountain of material has 

y 44 & been a major headache. Today most 


of it is burned to help run the mills 

- - ru which produce it—or discharged into 

‘ ) ' rivers, which it pollutes. Much less 
than one per cent is turned into sal- 


| \ : able products. 
4 A 4 & But this is only half the story. 
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For this is lignin, the very same 
material which President David P. 
Luke of West Virginia Pulp and Pa- 
per, speaking before the National 
Industrial Conference Board last 
May, predicted might one day be the 
raw material for a 12-billion-dollar 
industry. After 85 years of research 
to find out what lignin is really good 
for, we are due for a breakthrough, 
Luke believes, “maybe in the next 
five years or less.” 

Lignin makes up about half the 
bulk of all wood; it is the adhesive 
which cements the cellulose fibers to- 
gether. To get the pulp from which 
paper is made, the bark is removed 
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Silvichemical plant at Rayonier’s Jesup, Ga., chemical cellulose mill. Plant produces 
crude tall oil from soap skimmings that result in manufacture of chemical cellulose. 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


from logs and they are cut up into 
thin chips about an inch square and 
“cooked” with chemicals and hot 
steam in big tanks called “digesters.” 
After the cellulose fiber, or pulp, is 
washed out, there remains what is 
generally referred to as lignin, or 
“black liquor.” In the wood pulp 
industry it is often spoken of as “the 
other half of the stick,” meaning 
the half of the tree which can’t be 
made into pulp for paper and so is 
“waste.” 

This is far from accurate, for from 





Rayflo, a mud dispersant, is produced 
at plant from hemlock tree residuals 


Electrophoresis equipment separates 
components of complex organic mixtures 


this black liquor are distilled turpen- 
tine (used in paints), tall oil (used in 
soap), rosin (used as sizing in paper), 
and wood sugars (used as a non- 
leavening yeast in baby foods and 
cattle feed), and other chemicals. 
Most of these uses have been well 
established for some years. Their 
total value runs to around $60 mil- 
lion a year at present. 

But what's left is lignin, the tan 
powder, once it is dried out. While 
it isn’t really “half the stick,” it is 
about 30 per cent of the entire tree, 
enough to add up to the 15 million 
tons mentioned above. Ever since 
paper makers started using wood 
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pulp back around 1869, they have 
been disturbed by the fact that they 
were throwing away so substantial a 
portion of their raw material. Al- 
most as soon as this waste was evi- 
dent, researchers got to work to find 
a use for lignin, the first patent be- 
ing granted in 1875 for a tanning 
compound. This was (and still is) 
very small potatoes financially, but it 
was a Start. 

In the 85 years which followed, a 
vast amount of research involving 
millions of dollars has gone into 
finding additional uses for lignin; 
certainly a great number have been 
developed, although the majority of 
them are hardly financially prof- 
itable. 

Today lignin is the raw material 
for a widely dissimilar variety of 
products, from vanillin (from which 
artificial vanilla is made) to an in- 
gredient used in the mud in oil well 
drilling, an additive used in making 
synthetic rubber, and a base for lin- 
oleum paste. Lignin has also been 
used as an additive in making ce- 
ramics, insecticides, plastics, build- 
ing boards, concrete, textiles, print- 
ing inks, fire foams, asphalt emul- 
sions, dyestuffs, etc. In semi-fluid 
form it is sprayed on roads in Wis- 
consin, where it lays dust and acts 
as a soil binder. And Rayonier is 
experimenting with a soil stabilizer 
to be plowed into fields by the Air 
Force to make quickly-improvised 
air strips, replacing the heavy metal 
mats used up to now. As a spray for 
fruit trees, lignin performs the fan- 
tastic trick of making yellow leaves 
turn green again in a few days. 

As noted, a great portion of all 
lignin is now burned as a fuel in the 
pulp mills where it is produced. But 
while lignin has around 80 per cent 
of the efficiency of hard coal when it 
is partially dry, the fact that it must 
be dried out to 60 per cent solids 
before it is used greatly reduces its 
desirability as a fuel. 

However, lignin has a value after 
it is burned. The residue known as 
activated carbon is widely used in 
municipal water systems as a purify- 
ing, deodorizing, filtering agent. 

To promote and sell these new 
products, the pulping industry has 
dreamed up many new trade names. 
First of all, Michael A. Brown of 
Rayonier produced the term “silvi- 
chemicals” to cover the whole field 
and replace “waste products,” “by- 
products,” etc. This was on the 
theory that it’s hard to get a decent 
price for something known as 
“waste.” Crown-Zellerbach is offer- 
ing Orzan A, Orzan AL-50, Orzan 
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SL-50, etc., while Weyerhaeuser has 
its line of Silvacons, numbered 103, 
383, 412, 490, etc. West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper not only markets its 
Aqua Nuchar for water filtering, 
but has a line of products known as 
Indusoil, Indusoil JC-11A, etc. Mar- 
athon calls its lignin products Mara- 
sperses. With all these uses, and all 
these impressive names, lignin cer- 
tainly sounds like a miraculous, all- 
purpose material right now, doesn’t 
it? 

The real trouble with all these ap- 
plications is that the volume of lig- 
nin required to produce them is 
minute and the financial revenue in- 
significant by modern industrial 
standards. From all these applica- 
tions the entire revenue is only 
about $10 million a year, which 
hardly pays for the marketing. And 
the fact is that unless important cor- 
porations with substantial sales or- 
ganizations were back of many of 
these applications, they would never 
have gotten off the ground. Prodded 
by constant complaints from local 
authorities about stream pollution, 
most pulp men are satisfied that 
these uses have at least “kept the 
stuff out of the river.” 

Again, there is the fact that in 
very few of these uses is the lignin 
really indispensable or essential. 
Many of these products have only 
been used experimentally, and their 
progress carefully pampered. 

International Paper, for example, 
which takes satisfaction in the fact 
that at two of its mills virtually all 
the lignin produced is utilized, ad- 
mits that this is simply a device to 
solve the disposal problem, and that 
it is presently supporting extensive 
research to discover a really profit- 
able use for the stuff. 


Unless the products based on lig- 
nin offer spectacular superiority or 
substantial savings it is very hard for 
them to compete with older raw ma- 
terials fighting to keep their estab- 
lished markets. Always, of course, 
in the chemical industry there are 
changes as newer or cheaper ma- 
terials appear. Often the choice of 
a raw material varies from year to 
year as supplies and prices fluctuate. 

Many have compared lignin to 
petroleum, another basic raw ma- 
terial. Both have complex molecules 
and both started out with compara- 
tively modest beginnings. When the 
first oil well was brought in at Titus- 
ville, Pa. on August 27, 1859, refin- 
ers were interested only in kerosene, 
then used for lighting. They threw 
away the gasoline they produced as 
useless—and dangerous. It wasn’t 


until the internal combusion engine | 
was developed in the 1890's that gas 
oline was revealed as one of the 
world’s most fabulously profitable 
commodities. 

What do researchers, who have ah 
ready developed so many uses for 
lignin, expect to find when they solve 
the puzzle of a major and truly prof 
itable use? Some have suggested a 
new fiber to replace some of the pres. 
ent synthetics, others a new type of 
rubber. Whatever it is, it must bea 
genuine use, and not just an addi 
tive to some other well-established 
process. 

The development of new products 
has so often in the past been a mat 
ter of some immediate need. Tall 
oil, one of the most basic distillates 
from the “black liquor,” was for 
many years burned as a_ nuisance, 
just as the early gasoline was de 
stroyed, until the Second World 
War, when the need for fats was s0 
great that housewives were asked to 
save cooking wastes. Currently the 
pulp industry is selling around a 
billion pounds of tall oil a year. Nor 
was the turpentine from the black 
liquor salvaged until a few years 
ago; now 55 per cent of all our tur 
pentine comes from the pulping 
process. 

Extraordinarily versatile, and of- 
ten surprising, the chemical industry 
can be expected to come up with 
almost anything these days. It has 
been estimated that 50 per cent of 
the products it markets today were 
unknown ten years ago. When you 
take things apart clear down to the 
last molecule and put them together 
again differently, you get surprises. 

Currently several factors have in- 
tensified lignin research, the primary 
one possibly being increased pro 
tests from communities and conser- 
vationists against stream pollution 
by the discharge from pulp milk. 
Even in such a forestry state as Wis 
consin these protests have recently 
become more insistent. Another fac 
tor is the arrival in recent years ol 
pipelines bringing cheap natural 
gas into the far Northwest. Vast 
users of fuel, pulp mills have found 
this gas more attractive than the lig 
nin which they get free, but which 
must be dewatered in great part be 
fore it is burned. Finally, there & 
the fact that as the price of evély 
thing goes higher, even the big com 
panies find their profits being 
thinner and thinner and thus @ 

(Turn to page 42) 


The recovery boiler at Rayonier’s che” 
cellulose mill burns pulping residue 
to recover the chemicals and heat for 
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“Cap” Eldredge, a leader in the development of southern forestry 


RIDE THE WHITH 


--- An Interview with “Mr. Southern Forestry” 


NMAN F. ELDREDGE is what 
you might call “a forester’s for- 
ester.”” Of those whose names stand 
highest for their impact upon the 
development of forestry in the 
South, “Cap” Eldredge is among the 
leaders. He entered the U. S. For- 
est Service in 1905, spent seven years 
as forester-manager of the Superior 
Pine Products Company in Georgia, 
returned to the Forest Service to do 
the Forest Survey of the Southern 
States, and then did private consult- 
ing for twelve years before deciding, 
as he expresses it, “to let the younger 
generation take care of the world.” 
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MAuUNDER: Cap, I would like to 
start off by having you tell us a little 
about how you got into forestry, and 
especially about going to Biltmore 
Forest School. 


ELDREDGE: As you know, I was 
born in South Carolina in a little 
town that was, perhaps, as large in 
Revolutionary times as it was when 
I was born over a hundred years 
later. I went to Clemson College and 
took up engineering, but after three 
years of it discovered that mathe- 
matics was not my meat. I came 
home and was at loose ends for 
awhile, knocking around, mostly 


raising and fighting game cocks. 
Then my mother, who was quite an 
outdoor enthusiast, commenced to 
read something in the magazines and 
papers about forestry. She told me 
that should fit me fine because I was 
a horseman and a hunter and the job 
did not seem to go heavily into cal- 
culus. We looked it up and the 
nearest forest school was at Biltmore 
in North Carolina, so I went to Bilt- 
more. 


MAUNDER: I wish you'd give us 
a personal picture of Dr. Carl 
Schenck as you knew him when you 
were at Biltmore. 
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By ELWOOD R. MAUNDER 


ELprEDGE: When I knew him in 


1904 and ‘05 he was probably thirty- 
five years old, tall, slender, with a 
well-trained Kaiser Wilhelm mus- 
tache, more or less hatchet-faced 
with a good long nose. He rode two 
horses and he rode them nearly to 
death—full speed all the time. He 
wore a uniform from some one of 
the German forest services he’d been 
in before he came over here. The 
breeches bagged over the top of his 
polished leather boots which had 
spurs that I remember were screwed 
into the heels—not hung on the out- 
side, as ours are. He was voluble, 
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with a large vocabulary; he knew 
forestry very, very well and he taught 
it in a colorful manner so that you 
got it. While lecturing he invari- 
ably (at least at the time I was 
there) had two or three dachshunds 
and a bird dog at his feet in the 
classroom. The dogs would get to 
fighting and, without changing the 
subject or raising his voice, he would 
go to the door and kick them out. 
He had a number of colorful ways 
of expressing himself. We thought 
that he was tops; in fact, he was 
probably tops at that time in the 
United States as a teacher. 


Maunper: Was he what you'd call 
a dedicated teacher? 


Ev_prepGeE: Oh, I think so, yes. 
Primarily he was a practicing fores- 
ter; he had something over 112,000 
acres under his charge for Vander- 
bilt, and that kept him busy all the 
time. He lectured to us three or four 
hours a day beginning at 7 a.m. The 
rest of the time we were strung out 
on horseback behind him, traveling 
full speed while he tended to his du- 
ties, which he explained at frequent 
stops. 


MaunpverR: He was a spokesman 
for a concept of forestry, was he not? 


ELpREDGE: Yes, very much so. His 
concept of forestry included not on- 
ly the cultivation, raising and pro- 
tection of timber, of trees, but their 
utilization, their processing as well. 
He thought—and I think many of 
us who were his students continued 
to think—that sawmilling and the 
manufacturing of lumber is just as 
much a part of forestry as the grow- 
ing and producing of the trees. That 
was the main way he differed, I 
think, from all of the other foresters 
of his time in this country. 


Maunper: Has that concept come 


into more acceptance in recent 
years? 
EvprREDGE: Oh, yes. In_ recent 


years it’s blossomed. 


Maunper: Why do you suppose 
there was a lack of recognition of 
this among Schenck’s contempora- 
ries? 

Ev_prepGE: There are several rea- 
sons. One of them is that none of 
the men who taught at that time, or 
practiced, had any experience in 
utilization. It was a crude thing. 
You produced the timber and cared 
for it, and then you turned it over 
to the roughnecks to cut it up and 
ship it around. There wasn't any 
science or art to it—it was just a 


process—running a sawmill or driv- 
ing oxen and pulling logs. 

Then there was the other thing, 
which I think was just as potent— 
the people who did manufacture 
lumber knew nothing of forestry and 
didn’t give a tinker’s damn for the 
concept. The two lines of thought 
were as different as night and day. 
There wasn’t any kinship; the peo- 
ple who were in lumbering thought 
forestry was next door to bird watch- 
ing—just a long-haired thing, like 
some new parlor game. 


Maunper: Then they actually de- 
bunked it in the early days? 


ELDREDGE: Oh, yes. Well, there 
was good reason. In the first place, 
lumbermen then as now were in- 
tensely practical, hard-headed_peo- 
ple whose object was to make money 
out of making lumber, and as of that 
time and for many years afterwards 
the trees were already grown. The 
good Lord grew them and without 
the aid of forestry! There wasn’t 
any thought that there’d ever be a 
time when there’d be a shortage or 
a lack of timber. There’s plenty 
over the hill to the westward. So 
they had no use for forestry, no real 
use. It just didn’t fit into the pic- 
ture. Foresters did not grow virgin 
timber, and that’s what they were 
cutting. It’s quite understandable. 
It wasn’t entirely ignorance. As a 
matter of fact, fifty years ago fores- 
try had no part in the lumber indus- 
try. Only if you were looking for- 
ward to a crop fifty years hence 
could you see where forestry might 
come in, 


Maunpver: Would you say that 
Schenck saw this a long way off, saw 
the practical side of forestry and its 
implications for the lumberman? 


ELpReDGE: Yes. One of the ex- 
pressions he used frequently was, 
“The best forestry is the forestry 
that pays most.”” In other words, not 
silviculture for silviculture’s sake, 
nor forest management just because 
it’s a process, but forestry that pays 
most is the best forestry. 


MAuNnpDER: From your earlier de- 
scription of the men who were at 
Biltmore when you were, the school 
seemed to attract a bunch of young 
fellows who might have been drawn 
to it by all the hell-raising camara- 
derie that they'd heard about. 


ELpREDGE: Well, that could have 
been, or it could have been that they 
were young chaps like I was. I 
didn’t tell you the full history of 
why I entered forestry. Nobody 
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around knew what it was except us 
youngsters starting in. After my 
mother pointed out that forestry was 
a new thing and might be attractive, 
I started to read up on it and I read 
in some magazine an account of the 
forest reserves in the West. It had a 
picture in this story of a forest rang- 
er mounted on a white stallion. He 
wore a huge black hat and riding 
boots with spurs six inches long, and 
his horse was jumping a log. Under- 
neath it said, “This is a forest 
ranger.” 

Well, on the strength of that I 
said, “That’s what I want—to ride 
a white stallion, wear a big hat and 
spurs, and jump logs.” As far as I 
knew, that’s all a forester did. It 
was a glamorous thing. 


Maunper: Jn other words, the fed- 
eral government in those days was 
doing a pretty good job at reaching 
out and recruiting young men. 


ELpREDGE: Yes, it had an appeal. 
In my early days in the Service 
practically all of the foresters were 
broad-shouldered men. It was only 
when I got into research in the last 
part of my career that I discovered 
there were also some who were pre- 
cise, scholarly men and not so lusty, 
but even then I discovered after a 
while that many of them, too, were 
he-men. No, there’s something about 
it. I saw something of French for- 
esters when I was overseas during 
the first World War and I discov- 
ered that they, too, were the same 
type. 


MAUNDER: You did a cruising job 
for Schenck after you finished school, 
and then went to the Forest Service 
itself? 


ELpREDGE: Yes. I applied (Schenck 
had told me how to do it) for a po- 
sition as forest student, which is pre- 
liminary to becoming a junior for- 
ester. They paid $25.00 a month 
and expenses. So I applied for that 
job without much hope of getting 
it, but lo and behold, I did and I 
was told to report to Washington on 
July 1, 1905. That was just three 
or four months after the Forest Serv- 
ice had been formed under that 
name and the national forests had 
been taken over from the old forest 
reserves. So I showéd up in Wash- 
ington on that date. The office was 
in the old Atlantic Building on F 
Street, and I should say that there 
were probably 150 people there, 
counting the clerks and all. 

I reported to Alfred K. Chitten- 
den, forest inspector in charge of 
timber sales, Department of Forest 


Management. He was a very un- 
talkative man, very reserved. When 
I came in to report and told him 
who I was and so forth, he gave me 
a long, cold stare and asked me to 
go into the next room, where the 
stenographer was, and wait a while. 
She gave me a directory of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to read while I wait- 
ed—a telephone directory. After a 
while he came out and said, “You're 
going to California, and you're go- 
ing on July 5, with a chap named 
Bill Durbin. He hasn’t traveled 
much; he’s a West Virginia man. 
He’s been a cook in the Forest Serv- 
ice for two years; we stepped him up 
to forest agent and he’s going with 
you.” 


MAuNDER: I wonder about the 
working plans that were done in 
those days. It would seem to me that 
this was an indication of the fact 
that the Forest Service was trying to 
make the American lumber indus- 
try forestry-conscious. 


ELpREDGE: Yes. You know, to 
start with, Elwood, the Bureau of 
Forestry had no land, had no na- 
tional forests, and wasn’t welcome 
on the forest reserves, which were 
under the Interior Department with 
no great friendship in between. So 
they had to work on other people’s 
lands and they offered their services 
all over the country. 

We'd go in and estimate timber 
and map the land, ascertain the rate 
of growth and this and that, then 
recommend how it should be treat- 
ed—write it all out in a plan and 
give it to them. I don’t remember 
whether the recipient paid any of 
the expenses or not. I was never on 
one of those expeditions, but they 
did a great deal of that. They did 
some of that up in New York, they 
did some over at Kaul Lumber 
Company in Alabama. I think that 
was about 1904, too. They did this 
for the Houston Oil Company in 
Texas, and there were dozens of oth- 
ers, some small and some large. They 
did one for a company near Char- 
leston, South Carolina. 


MAuNDER: Do you remember any 
of those companies ever taking hold 
of these surveys and really moving 
off from that point to do a job of 
industrial forestry in the early days? 


ELpREDGE: I think the Kaul Lum- 
ber Company made an effort, which 
probably lasted five or six years, to 
follow up the prescriptions of the 
plan because I saw it not too many 
years afterward and had pointed out 
to me some of the lands that had 


been cut according to the pian. | 
have no doubt that the people up in 
New York followed it for some time. 
They probably did it more in the 
North because they were gentle. 
men’s estates more than lumbering 
operations. 


MAuNnpDER: This was still the pe- 
riod of the cut-and-get-out concept 
of lumbering? 


EvLprepGcE: Yes. There wasn’t any 
incentive to hold land for a second 
crop, and the landowner gained 
nothing if he was going to dispose 
of the land. 


MaAuNpeER: I’ve often wondered 
about this. This seemed to me to be 
a start in the right direction on the 
part of a small, growing profession- 
al group of foresters making over- 
tures toward the industry which was 
the prime user of the forest resource, 
but then very shortly there came a 
real rupture of relations between the 
forest industries, particularly the 
lumbermen, and the profession of 
forestry as represented by the Forest 
Service. 


ELDREDGE: Gifford Pinchot’s views 
antagonized the larger interests in 
the lumber industry in the West 
and in the South. He did it in part 
through his correct management of 
national forests. You see, we took 
over from the Interior Department 
the national forests that had been 
established and immediately started 
to add vast areas of timber lands ad- 
jacent, and in many cases not adja- 
cent at all, to the national forests 
all over the West. That antagon- 
ized the lumber industry in the 
West because they were in position 
to get control of those lands for op- 
eration either by purchase at a dol- 
lar and a half an acre, or by some 
form of the many land preemption 
laws which existed, or by purchase 
from individual settlers. At that 
time, undoubtedly, there was a great 


deal of skulduggery that went on. 


When Pinchot came in, with Teddy 
Roosevelt behind him proclaiming 
these national forests right and left, 
they set up an awful howl, and right 
then and there foresters became pat- 
iahs. We _ weren’t welcome any- 
where. We were decidedly Pinchot’s 
men. 


Maunver: Do you believe that 
was one of the main reasons? 


ELDREDGE: That was the western 
trouble. Now, in the South, Pinchot 
set up, with the aid of a number of 
southern lumbermen to start with, 
a plan by which all of these lumber- 
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men would more or less pool their 
lands and the Forest Service would 
set up rules of practice so that the 
lands could be logged on a selective 
basis and as a continuous operation. 

I recall at that time a number of 
Forest Service people were sent all 
around the South gathering data on 
who owned how much and where, 
to see how it worked into this grand 
plan that had been conceived. Now, 
whether Pinchot conceived it to 
start with, or whether it was con- 
ceived by Long-Bell or who, I don’t 
know, but it fell through and when 
it did it brought about a number of 
recriminations, and the smaller 
lumbermen felt that they were about 
to be gypped, screwed to death, or 
something. On top of that there was 
this intensive propaganda—“‘timber 
famine in so many years,” “twenty 
years no timberland,” “private in- 
dustry is not to be trusted with the 
timber resources of this country,” 
“timber barons,” “ghost towns,” and 
all that kind of business. That all 
festered, especially in the South, 
and brought about bad feelings. 


MAuNpER: Forestry was just com- 
ing into being at this time. It need- 
ed two things. It needed public rec- 
ognition and it needed public sup- 
port in order to go ahead and do the 
job which it saw as having to be 
done. This was something of a cru- 
sade. Was it a consciously conceived 
crusade in order to get support from 
the public or was it a sincere appre- 
hension of a coming famine? 


Evprepce: I’d say this whole atti- 
tude of Pinchot and the Forest 
Service was both a sincere appre- 
hension of a timber famine and 
propaganda to get them public sup- 
port. Unquestionably, any thinking 
man who didn’t have an ax to grind 
could only arrive at one conclusion, 
and that was our forest resource was 
disappearing with terrific rapidity, 
and all over the country—not only 
in the Lake States, but in the South 
and West, the areas where the re- 
source was greater. And there was 
apprehension that the people who 
had control of these operations had 
no intention whatsoever of ever do- 
ing anything else but liquidating the 
resource and walking off with the 
money. 

At the same time, in seeking a 
cure for this thing, seeking some way 
out of it—that is, the preservation 
of this resource, the prolonging of 
its life—they had to educate the peo- 
ple of the country as a whole. The 
people who owned the land and who 
were devastating it couldn’t be ex- 
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pected to vote for any reform or to 
vote for any appropriation for for- 
estry or for anything of that kind. 
It wasn’t in their interest to do so. 

So Pinchot and, no doubt, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt came to the conclu- 
sion that they must go to the people, 
they must set up an understanding 
of this situation and a demand on 
their part for a cessation. In other 
words, they started an education or, 
you might say, propaganda cam- 
paign. So you have both of these 
things and they fitted together—on 
the one hand the horrid example, 
and on the other hand the concept 
that it doesn’t have to be at all— 
you can have resources not only pro- 
longed but increased with proper 
treatment. 


MAUNDER: You came into the 
picture in 1905. You were imbued 
with the idea that here was a won- 
derful life, a kind of romantic life 
as a forest ranger. Was there any 
idealistic attraction involved in this? 


EvprepGeE: Oh, yes! I think with- 
out any exception the young men 
that went into the Service at that 
time believed that Gifford Pinchot 
was a prophet, a god, that he was un- 
selfish and far-seeing. You know, you 
get sold on the essentiality of fores- 
try in forest school. It doesn’t just 
come after you’ve gone into the For- 
est Service. As you know, foresters 
have to think years ahead — not 
what’s next year or the year after, 
but the next decade or two decades, 

(Turn to page 60) 








Elwood Maunder, 
Forest History Soc. 


ORAL HISTORY 


INCE the beginning of recorded history 

scholars have often sought to record the 
experiences and opinions of their prominent 
contemporaries through interviews. It has 
only been in very recent times, through the 
use of audio tape, that the interview has be- 
come a systematic technique for the preserva- 
tion of source materials in American history. 
A milestone was reached in 1948 with the in- 
auguration. of .Columbia University’s Oral 
History Project. Over the past decade the 
Forest History Society, Inc., has pioneered in 





utilizing the interview method to enhance its program of the col- 
lection, preservation, and dissemination of materials relating to the 
history of North American forests and forest-related industries. To 
date, the society has conducted over seventy interviews with lead- 
ers in the forest products industries, forestry, and conservation 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Research and planning are the vital ingredients of an oral his- 
tory interview. Many questions must be answered.,before a single 
word is recorded: what particular areas havesheen‘neglected in the 
written record, what individuals would make the most significant 
contributions in those areas, what was the specific role of the inter- 
viewee in the event, and what line of interrogation will produce 
the most fruitful results? —These are only a few of.'the preliminary 
questions that must be solved. To the degree that they are an- 
swered, plus the ability of the interviewer to elicit clear and con- 
cise statements from the interviewee, will the end product be re- 
warding. ‘ 

The Forest History Society’s continued efforts haye resulted in 
oral history interviews of consistent quality and a‘ corresponding 
acceptance of their value by those interested in ‘North American 
forest history. The interview with Inman F. Eldredge by Elwood 
R. Maunder, director of the Forest History Society, is but one ex- 
ample of the society’s significant contribution to the preservation 
of our hitherto untapped forest history sources. 
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sport, is found in William Fitzste- 
phen’s biography of his friend, the 
1/2th-century Saint Thomas a Becket. 
Also, an early edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica stated that “in 
early days stone spheres are known 
to have been used in bowling, and 
the like thing and name were in 
vogue for the next two centuries, in 
fact till Henry IV (1409) .” 

The English “bowls” was similar 


1. After transit finds high-point of 
floor, lanes are built up by shimming 


2. Workmen level foundation before 
actual construction on lanes is begun 


3. Foundation is completed and lane 
beds begun. Each lane is 79 feet long 


4. Workmen must follow rigid specifi- 
cations of A.B.C. in building the lanes 


5. Maple and pine are used for the lane 


beds, Each lane costs nearly $3,500 


6. Carpenter checks spot where pine and 
maple are spliced together in the lane 


7. Nails used in construction: left, 
concrete nail and cement-coated nail— 
foundation; screw nail—bed; finishing 
nail — gutter; small nail — foundation 

















8. After the lane bed is completed the undersides are coat. 
ed with an asphaltum paint to prevent moisture seeping in 


9. Lane bed is anchored to foundation. It takes 2 weeks to 
lay and level alley bed before lane surfaces are constructed 


10. Workman strives for perfection in building approach 
fill-in between lane beds to insure smoothness for bowler 


11. Accuracy is necessary in preparing for installation of 
kick-backs, which provide resiliency, bounce for high scoring 


12. Kick-backs are placed in position. These are premanu. 
factured without nails or screws, glued under hi-compression 


13. A bed is prepared for installation of gutter at pit-end 
of lane. Gutters or troughs are made of preformed plywood 


14, Foul lines are cut into lanes by hand before sanding 
begins. Regulations require a 16-foot approach to lane 
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to a game believed to have origi- 
nated in Italy around 500 A.D. The 
first ball, or “jack,” was thrown and 
the other players rolled their bowls 
(stones) as close to the jack as pos- 
sible. A slight modification of the 
game, called “bocce,” is played by 
Italians today. Curling, shuffleboard, 
and skittles are other offshoots of the 
ancient bowling. If one considers 
the English game of bowls as the 
mother of today’s bowling, the obvi- 
ous father is Holland’s nine-pins, a 
game also played in Switzerland and 
Germany. 

The games in early England were 
played on bowling greens when the 
weather was good, and moved in- 
doors during the winter. The first 
indoor bowling alley was built in 
London in 1455 and wooden planks 
replaced the green grass. The bow]- 
ers of nine-pins on the continent 
used beds of clay or cinders, and in 
the 13th century introduced wooden 
planks about 18 inches wide. The 
British greens were undoubtedly the 
more popular and attractive beds, 
and to this day our American ge- 
ographies and maps bear evidence 
of the historical importance of the 
game as played by our English fore- 
fathers. Bowling Green is the name 
of cities or towns in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Missouri; a section of 
lower Manhattan still bears the 
name, a reminder of the fact that the 
area in which huge commercial 


buildings now stand was once a love- 
ly recreation spot. 
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As bowls passed from the stone 
age, wooden balls were introduced. 
They were roughly hewn from yew 
or boxwood and “bias” was desir- 
able. As late as 1900, the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary described a bowl as 
“a body of hard wood, originally 
spherical, but now made slightly ob- 
late on one side and prolate on the 
other, so as to run with a bias.” 
Needless to say, today’s ball is fur- 
ther evidence of the many changes 
in the game. 

The A.B.C. (American Bowling 
Congress) gives proper paternal cred- 
it for today’s American game to the 
ancient sport of nine-pins. The 
Dutch introduced it to our land in 
the 17th century, but in some states 
the game was outlawed when it fell 
into the hands of gamblers. The 
Connecticut legislature was one of 
the first to classify nine-pins as gam- 
bling. Let it be noted that this was 
not the first time the game had had 
legislation passed against it through- 
out its centuries of history. In the 
days when England depended upon 
the bow and arrow for defense, 
bowling was banned because it was 
thought to diminish the archers’ 
prowess. Early statutes did not com- 
pletely check the popularity of the 
game, obviously. In 1388, the game 
called “Gettre de peer” (jeter de 
pierre, literally “the throwing of 
stones’) was declared unlawful by 
Richard II; in 1409 Henry IV had 
to make a more stringent law; in 
1477 Parliament, during the reign 


























































































‘of Edward IV, further enlarged the 


ban; and finally, in 1541, Henry VIII 
called a spade a spade (or a bowl a 
bowl), and in his statute we have the 
first legal mention of the word 
“bowls.” His law was devised so that 
“Bowyers, Fletchers, Stringers, and 
Arrowheadmakers” would not suffer 
competition from “many subtil in- 
ventative and crafty Persons” who 
kept a place of bowling for “Gaine, 
Lucre, or Living.” The act further 
stipulated that “no Manner of Artif- 
icer or Craftsman of any Handicraft 
or Occupation, Husbandman, Ap- 
prentice, Labourer, Servant at Hus- 
bandry, Journeyman, or Servant of 
Artificer, Mariners, Fisherman, Wa- 
termen, or any Serving-Man shall at 
any Time play at any Bow! or Bowls 
in open Places out of Christmas.” 
However, free to bowl “within the 
Precinct of his or their Houses, Gar- 
dens, or Orchards” at any time with- 
out penalty were “every Nobleman 
and other, having Manors, Lands, 
Tenements, or other yearly Profits, 
for Term of Life in his own Right, 
or in his Wife’s Right, to the yearly 
Value of an hundred Pounds or 
above.” This law actually remained 
on the books for more than three 
centuries and in 1845 was repealed 
during the reign of Victoria. 

As in England, it became inevi- 
table in America that bowling alleys 
and greens were installed near tav- 
erns or ale-houses, and the game was 
frowned upon because of its prox- 
imity to more unsavory elements. 
As far as the American ban on nine- 
pins was concerned, a smart promo- 
ter circumvented the law in 1860 by 
adding a tenth pin to the game. 
This enterprising person, were he 
alive today and could he have ex- 
tracted royalties from his innova- 
tion, would probably be worth an 
amount of money equal to the total 
sum spent on bowling up to World 
War II. 

Since 1941 the game has become a 
major industry. As soon as proprie- 
tors began to replace “alley” with 
such terms as “arena,” “lane,” and 
“center,” thus moving bowling up 
the social scale away from poolhalls 
and saloons, and made their estab- 
lishments available to millions of 
recreation-seeking swing-shift work- 
ers, business grew. And it’s still 
growing. For example, in 1946 
about 12 million Americans patron- 
ized some 6,000 bowling centers; in 
1959, 23 million bowled in the coun- 
try’s establishments that contain a 
total of almost 100,000 separate 
lanes. Many high schools now offer 
bowling as an extra-curricular activ- 
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Rough sanding is done by 12” drum sander. 4; leay 
two separate sanding operations are necessary before . oating 


Level reveals any rough spots which still might exis 
in lanes. Lanes must be smooth for ball to roll accurateh 


Finishing with “level” sander, which has three levels op 
it, making it most accurate commercial sander on market 


Brunswick Co. uses a level that insures smoothnes 
to 25/1000 of an inch, the thickness of cigarette paper 





ity; television devotes about 9,000 
hours per year to the game. And, 
partially because ladies have increas. 
ingly discovered that bowling is 
good for the figure, the total expen- 
ditures on the game—including ad- 
missions, construction, concessions, 
manufacturing of pinsetters and 
other equipment, etc.—hit the bil- 
lion dollar mark by January, 1960. 

A visit to one of today’s moder 
bowling centers—buildings that of: 
ten rival the Taj Mahal in size and 
color—will hardly call to mind the 
etchings and drawings of bowling 
greens of the 15th century. Earth, 
cinders, and grass have been replaced 
by pine and maple floorings; terrain 
irregularities and bias have been to 
tally eliminated, and in their places 
are conditions as perfect as construc 
tion engineers can make them. Even 
BM nok Pricon the balls themselves must be perfect 
spheres, unless altered for use by 
trick experts. As part of bowling’ 
metamorphosis, a note about the 
change and virtual reversal of m2 
terials should not be overlooked. 
When the lanes were grass or clay, 
the balls were wood; now that the 
lanes are wood, the balls are compo 
sition — mostly crude rubber. The 
wooden bowls used from the 17th to 
the 19th centuries were usually made 
of lignum vitae, imported from the 
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West Indies, and it is still possible t 
find them in use. Although this 
wood could be worked into a per 
fect sphere, a half-inch lead plug 
was usually inserted to create the 
bias that was then desirable. 
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Flawlessness, perfection of align- 
ment, and lack of bias in any direc- 
tion are the aims of any bowler and 
also of the construction experts. It 
takes experts such as the men of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., the 
firm that builds more than 60 per 
cent of the bowling centers in Amer- 
ica, to construct an arena that fol- 
lows rigid A.B.C. specifications. 
Each lane is 79 feet long—16 feet of 
maple board from the foul line and 
5 feet of maple at the pin end, with 
pine between the two maple areas. 
Including the 16 feet of approach, 
each lane costs nearly $3500. This 
is exclusive of pin-setting machinery, 
which costs approximately $8000 
per lane. 

Before the A.B.C. was organized 
in 1895, bowling was looked upon 
with total disdain by true sports- 
men. There was no standardization 
of lane size and conditions; in fact, 
some establishments permitted floor 
grooves so deep that perfect scores 
could always be made. Today’s 
bowling center floors are level—and 
must remain level. After the con- 
crete floor foundation is poured and 
set, the alley engineers locate the 
highest spot; the concrete lay may 
be out 54 of an inch but no more 
than 2 inches. Fir two-by-fours, 
called sleepers, are run the length 
of what is to be the lane, three to 
each lane bed. They are secured to 
the concrete by strainers shot down 
into the concrete with stud drivers. 
Above the sleepers are liners, placed 
12 feet apart, running the width of 
each bed; these are made level by 
the use of red cedar wedgings. This 
use of two-by-four sleepers and liners 
provides an insulating air pocket 
above the concrete. 





In order to prevent shrinkage of 
wood and cracks in the lanes, the 
temperature of a bowling center 
during construction is kept at or 
near 72°. It takes about two weeks 
to lay and level the alley bed frame- 
work before the lane surfaces are 
constructed. Each 42-inch wide lane 
is_ built from tongue-and-groove 
strips, les inches wide and 234 
inches thick. The maple and pine 
lanes are built on their sides, and 
before being placed on the liners 
their edges are planed to fit specifi- 
cations. ‘Their undersides are paint- 
ed with a sealer and iron clamps are 
attached. Celotex lays are used to 
deaden the sound. As range-finders, 
five spots of brown composition 
board and five arrows of walnut are 
placed into properly drilled holes in 
the maple surfaces. 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Because of the widespread interest in bowling, TV stations have been building lanes 
in their studios in order to produce highly popular programs as “Bowl the Champ” 


The finished lanes are opened to the public and a bowler tries her luck. For com- 
plete installation of 48-lane center, it takes 35 men a total of 120 man hours per lane 
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What You Need Is a FORESTER! 


| F you own timberland—and about 
one out of every 22 American 
adults does—have you been out to 
look at it lately? If not, you might 
not have any timber at all! 

An out-of-state owner recently 
decided to look over his 160-acre 
tract of timber in northwest Louisi- 
ana after an absence of many years 
and found that all his sawlogs and 
pulpwood-size trees had been clear- 
cut and stolen. The thieves were 
making a clean job of it, too, for 
they were in the process of cutting 
cross-ties and fence posts from the 
remaining, low-grade stand. Having 
nothing left but the land itself, he 
sold the land. 

An even sadder experience hap- 
pened several years ago to a large 
landholding company that owned 
one of the last remaining tracts of 
virgin cypress in the state. The 
owner took this writer to the tract 
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for the purpose of writing a story. 
We got a story, but not the one he 
had in mind: most of the priceless 
cypress trees had been cut and 
hauled away—about a hundred of 
them! 

Timber thieves are notorious in 
certain parts of the country, and 
law enforcement is hardly the an- 
swer to the problem. How many 
officers would it take to patrol the 
648 million forested acres of the 
continental United States? One an- 
swer is to employ a professional for- 
ester near your timber, either on a 
part-time or full-time basis. He not 
only will keep an eye peeled for 
timber thieves but in all probability 
will save any owner many times the 
cost of his services by managing and 
selling the timber properly. 

For example, Frank Bennett, a 
consulting forester of Baton Rouge, 
La., was called in by a land com- 


pany recently to handle the sale of 
timber on about 3000 acres. Th 
had been offered $30,000 for all tim. 
ber on the acreage, which seemed a 
sizable sum to the directors. Ben. 
nett checked the timber and decided 
to sell only the less valuable trees 
and keep the better trees growing, 
The final high bid? Close to $75, 
000. 

Or take the case of a landowner 
whose tract was too small to justify 
the hiring of a consultant. When he 
went to see W. O. Crain, service for- 
ester with the Louisiana Forestry 
Commission, he didn’t dream that 
he was going to make more money 
during the next hour than he had 
during the previous six months. But 
he did just that! The farmer, as it 
happened, owned some timberland 
—about 160 acres—and had decided 
to talk about it with Crain. He had 
been offered $2000 for all of the tim- 


W. O. Crain, right, helps 77-year-old J. B. Bice of DeSoto Parish “feel”? how his trees have grown during 
past five years. Bice lost his sight several years ago and depends upon his tree crop for his income. 





Paul Dolhonde, right, conservation forester for Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
hows Wayne C. Crain how foresters determine the growth rate of trees. 


ber measuring 10 inches and above 
at breast height. “Frankly, it sounds 
pretty good to me,” the farmer al- 


lowed. “Should I sell it?” 

“Well, I dunno,” Crain said, “let’s 
talk it over. In the first place, I 
wouldn't advise you to sell to a 10- 
inch stump. If you do, I can’t help 
you at all because you'd be clearing 
Out just about all your timber, and 
that’s not a good forestry practice.” 

After the conversation was ended, 
Crain went out and looked over the 
property with him. “I'll tell you 
what I'll do,” he said on his return. 
Tll mark your sawlog timber, then 
make a pulpwood thinning after- 
ward. I think you'll get more for 
your timber that way.” 

The man agreed, ‘and the total 
sum he realized from the sale was 
$7500—quite a big difference from 
the original $2000 he was offered! 
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This case is fairly typical of what 
professional foresters in the South 
find every day of the year. But the 
tragedy is that most cases don’t end 
as this one did, because the great 
majority of timber owners sell their 
timber without asking a forester’s 
advice. As a result, forest land- 
owners in Louisiana alone lose an 
estimated two and a half million 
dollars each year on timber sales. 

The same type of examples come 
in from Florida, Texas, Missouri, 
Maine—wherever timber is bought 
and sold. The Texas Forest Service 
reports a recent example where a 
landowner was offered $500 for all 
the pulpwood on her land. When 
the timber was thinned instead, on 
the suggestion of the state agency, 
she received $1200 for the pulpwood 
she sold. Paul B. Carson, Jr., of 
Walterboro, South Carolina, reports 
that after he marked an owner’s tim- 
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C. P. Manship, Baton Rouge newspaper publisher, gets tree- 
growing advice from consulting forester Frank Bennett (1.) 


ber for sale the proceeds amounted 
to $6000. The most this particular 
owner had been offered on a clear- 
cut basis was $3000. 

In Missouri, a similar case was re- 
ported by John E. Wylie, who was 
called in by a widow who had been 
offered $1000 for 50 white oak trees 
on her farm. By following his ad- 
vice on selective marketing for the 
highest quality products, she re- 
ceived twice this amount. 

In Maryland, a landowner was 
offered $500 for all his poplar trees 
down to a 12-inch stump diameter. 
“As a result of having his timber 
marked and sold according to our 
advice, he received $3000 for his 
stumpage and we only removed half 
of the merchantable timber on his 
property,” reports District Forester 
Henry Stasiek of the Maryland De- 
partment of Forests anc Parks. 

(Turn to page 10) 
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ORESTED peaks and_ valleys 

make the Blue Ridge Parkway 
country colorful and scenic in all 
seasons. Natural beauty becomes 
particularly dramatic, however, in 
October when hardwoods turn crim- 
son, gold, and bronze in contrast 
with the evergreen fir, balsam, and 
spruce. Nowhere is Nature’s autumn 
spectacular more impressive than in 
the Southern Highlands. And the 
best way to see this brilliant pageant 
is to travel the parkway as it zigzags 
for nearly 500 miles over crests and 
shoulders of mountains between 
Shenandoah and Great Smoky 
Mountains National Parks. 

Most-visited of all National Park 
Service areas, the parkway is said to 
be within overnight driving distance 
of half the people in the United 
States. Opening of the bridge across 
the historic James River and other 
new sections of the parkway in re- 
cent months means that new scenic 
vistas are accessible for the first time. 

Parkway popularity is the public’s 
reaction to the opportunities which 
this crest-hopping highway affords 
for viewing the most outstanding 
scenery in eastern America. Travel- 
ers follow the Blue Ridge Mountains 
for 335 miles, then, on the parkway’s 
more southern route, they ride 
ranges of the Black Mountains, the 
Great Craggies, Pisgah Ledge, the 
Great Balsams, and the Plott Bal- 
sams. Summer travelers are sur- 
prised at the delightful coolness of 
parkway elevations. Recreational 
areas, scenic overlooks, and alluring 
trails give vacationers ideal diver- 
sion. The parkway enables visitors 
to see the mountains at their best, in 
the least time, and with minimum 
exertion. 

The parkway is designed for drive- 
awhile, linger-awhile travel. It is no 
turnpike speedway. It’s for people 
who seek leisurely travel, who like 
the drama of changing scenery, who 
love forests and wildlife, who are in- 
terested in mountain folk and their 
ways. There are varied opportuni- 
lies for side trips to historic spots, re- 
sorts, peak-bound trails, city enter- 
tainment, nature study, and _ first- 
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Blue Ridge Parkway motoring gives 
an ever-changing variety of scenery. 


The Peaks of Otter is a recreation 
center at Mile 84 to 87 in Virginia. 


Pisgah National Forest in North 
Carolina has own alluring forest roads. 


Mabry Mill, at Mile 176.2 is a living 


museum of mountain pioneer industry. 









By H. D. CRAWFORD 
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Bean farming here along a North Carolina portion of the parkway is typical of numerous farms leased 
Mountain folk with one-horse cultivator and hoes work hard to produce crops. 
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North Carolina farmers make hay in the Appalachian Valley. In the background is the Black Mountain 
Range which boasts the highest peak in eastern North America, Mount Mitchell—elevation 6,684 feet. 


hand observation of mountain lore. 
It crosses three national forests and 
runs near another. Travelers fol- 
lowing the trail southwestward find 
its peaks growing more rugged, its 
scenery more dramatic, and its over- 
looks higher, until the trip climaxes 
with arrival at the Great Smokies. 

Rockfish Gap at the southwestern 
end of Shenandoah National Park is 
the starting point of the parkw 
Shenandoah’s famous Skyline Drive 
ends here, after following Blue 
Ridge Mountain crests for 105 miles 
from Front Royal, Virginia. Shenan- 
doah’s autumn colorama attracts 
thousands of visitors. Sixty of its 
peaks rise 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Trails 
and recreational facilities are excel- 
lent, and Shenandoah provides in- 
spiring views across Virginia’s Great 
Valley. 
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Recreation areas, overlooks, and 
turnouts also adorn the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. Some have visitor centers, 
dining facilities, and picnic, camp- 
ing, and trailer areas. Numerous 
self-guiding hiking trails lead to 
scenic or historic points of interest. 
Winding southwestward, the first 
216.9 miles of the parkway are in 


Virginia and the remaining 252.1 


miles are in North Carolina. Num- 
bering on parkway milestones starts 
at Rockfish Gap, and Mile 469 is 
just before the entrance to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Chief parkway attractions in Vir- 
ginia include Humpback Rocks, 
Peaks of Otter, Smart View, Rocky 
Knob, and Mabry Mill. Humpback 
Rocks, at Mile 5, has an attractive 
visitor center, picnic area, and a re- 
constructed mountain farm with log 





Looking Glass Creek pours over Sliding 
Rock Falls, providing a popular sport. 
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buildings. Peaks of Otter, Miles 84 
to 87, is a 3,600-acre recreation area 
with usual facilities which offers a 
bus ride to the peak of Sharp Top. 
Smart View, at Mile 154.5 south of 
Roanoke, covers 500 acres; historic 
Trail Cabin is a chief point of inter- 
est. Rocky Knob Recreation Area 
covers 4,130 acres and is on a scenic 
plateau where you may see grazing 
sheep and cattle. Mabry Hill is a 
“living museum” with water-pow- 
ered mill and blacksmith shop in 
operation and a self-guiding trail to 
other types of old-fashioned moun- 
tain industry. 

Cumberland Knob is the first rec- 
reation area south of the North Car- 
olina state line. Doughton Park, 
Mile 238.6 to 244.8, covers 6,000 
acres; its lodge, coffee and souvenir 
shop, car service area, camping, 
trailer and picnic areas, and trails 
make it the most-developed center 
along the parkway. Moses H. Cone 
Memorial Park is a former 3,600- 
acre estate which was donated to the 
parkway; its beautiful manor house 
is now a mountain craft shop and its 
carriage roads, forested areas, and 
fishing lakes are carefully main- 
tained. Julian Price Memorial Park 
is a 3,900-acre wilderness just south 
of Cone Park, and the parkway con- 
necting them was only recently com- 
pleted. 

Linville Falls is a short distance 
off the highway at Mile 317.5, and 
another major attraction in this area 


Looking Glass Rock is a prominent landmark. The huge granite formation is estimated to be 250 mil- 
lion years old. Seepage over its face in winter freezes and gives it the brilliant reflection of a mirror. 


is rugged Grandfather Mountain 
with its steep toll road and mile- 
high bridge. Crabtree Meadows is a 
253-acre area at Mile 339.5, with 
usual facilities and a hiking trail to 
60-foot Crabtree Falls. Mount Mitch- 
ell, whose 6,684-foot peak is the 
highest in eastern North America, 
can be seen from the road at Mile 
349.9. Craggy Gardens, covering 700 
acres, is on a grassy forest glade that 
borders Pisgah National Forest and 
is particularly famous for its mag- 
nificent spring wildflowers. 

Just north of Asheville, at Mile 
382.6 where U. S. 70 intersects, the 
parkway temporarily ends. Major 
stretches that still await completion 
lie between this point and the Great 
Smokies. An 11-mile portion is com- 
pleted near Wagon Road Gap, start- 
ing at Mile 412. Nearby Pounding- 
mill Overlook affords a distant view 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains and a 
closeup of huge Looking Glass Rock. 
Using other roadways, the traveler 
can next reach the parkway at Soco 
Gap, Mile 455. Last summer the 
parkway was completed eastward to 
Waterrock Knob, Mile 450, in the 
Balsam Mountains. This crest is 
6,292 feet, and Waterrock Overlook 
has become the highest on the route. 
Mile High Overlook, reached on a 
short spur off the parkway at Mile 
458.2, affords dramatic views across 
the Cherokee Indian Reservation to 
the Great Smokies. The parkway’s 
last 11 miles descend and wind sce- 
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nically through the Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Many of the parkway’s 469 miles 
wind through national forests. Near 
its start at Rockfish Gap, the park- 
way enters George Washington Na- 
tional Forest and remains in it to the 
James River. Then its right-of-way 
runs through long stretches of Jef- 
ferson National Forest until far be- 
low Roanoke. In North Carolina, 
below the Linville Falls area, the 
parkway trails through portions of 
Pisgah National Forest. Within easy 
driving distance south of Cherokee, 
where the parkway joins the Smok- 

(Turn to page 42) 


For 469 miles the parkway glides along 
crests and shoulders of mountain ranges 
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By SAMUEL T. DANA 
pg ago, when Minne. 


sota was admitted to the Union 
on May 11, 1858, title to all of the 
land within its borders was vested in 
the United States. Since then, land 
ownership has had a colorful and 
complicated history, in which the 
federal government, the state, the 
counties, many corporations, and in- 
numerable individuals have played 
a part. Today 94 per cent of the 
land in the 51 southern counties is 
owned by farmers, while 63 per cent 
of the land in the 14 northern coun- 
ties is owned by public agencies and 
only 19 per cent by farmers. The 
state is unique in the large amount 
of land owned by the counties and 
highly exceptional in the small 
amount of land owned by the forest 
industries. 
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Federal Policy 
Although legal title to all of the 
land was originally vested in the 
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use the land for its own purposes 01 
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transfer title to a new owner. By 
1889, numerous treaties with the va- 
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| ee ' § rious tribes and bands of Chippewas 
| 3 and Sioux had resulted in the ces 
a a . sion of their rights (often referred to 
ied } ; ¥ as “Indian title’) to all land in the 


state except a considerable area of 
reservations, to which they were giv- 
en legal title and on which they lived 
as wards of the government. 

The process was often accompa 
nied by much ill feeling on both 
sides. Friction finally culminated in 
the Great Sioux Outbreak of 1862, 
which led to the devastation or de 
population of an area 200 miles long 
and averaging 50 miles wide m 

ma southwestern Minnesota. An esti 

Rein , : mated 644 citizens were massacred 
and 94 soldiers were killed in battle, 

with property damage of more than 
$2,000,000. Although murder can- 
not be condoned, the Indians had 
just grievances, a conspicuous exall- 
ple of which was the appropriation 
and despoliation of much of the 
White Earth Reservation by sev 
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Based on a study of land ownership in Minnesota by The American Forestry 
Association which will shortly be published in a book entitled “Minnesota 
Lands—Ownership, Use, and Management of Forest and Related Lands.’ 


eral unscrupulous white men. 

In accordance with the then-cur- 
rent theory that federal land owner- 
ship should be temporary rather 
than permanent, Congress made lib- 
eral provision for the disposal of its 
holdings. Grants to the state, which 
became effective after the extinction 
of “Indian title,” totaled well over 
16 million acres, or nearly one-third 
of the entire area of the state. Grants 
to assist in railroad construction 
constituted nearly half of the total, 
and for the support of education 
about a third. 

Grants and sales to individuals 
and to one railroad company (the 
Northern Pacific) aggregated nearly 
twice the area granted to the state. 
Homestead grants constituted more 
than one third of the 33 million 
acres in this group, and auction and 
preemption sales nearly a fifth. Al- 
together, the government succeeded 
in divesting itself of title to about 
96 per cent of its original holdings 
by the methods shown in Figure 1. 

A basic change in policy occurred 
in 1902, when Congress authorized 
the permanent reservation of certain 
Indian lands as the Minnesota For- 
est Reserve (now the Chippewa Na- 
tional Forest). In 1909 the Superior 
National Forest was created by pres- 
idential proclamation. The policy 
of adding to these reservations by 
purchase was adopted by the Weeks 
Law of 1911 and expanded by the 
Clarke-McNary Law of 1924. More 
than half of the present area of 
nearly three million acres in the two 
national forests and the Superior 
Purchase Unit has been acquired 
under these laws. 

Meanwhile, the government con- 
tinued to dispose of other lands, 
with the result that the residual pub- 
lic domain outside of the national 
forests now amounts to only 82,000 
acres. Reservations were, however, 
established for the benefit of the In- 
dians, with frequent changes in 
boundaries. Cession of a large part 
of the area to the federal govern- 
ment under the General Allotment 
Act of 1887, and the subsequent res- 
toration to the Indians of much of 
the ceded land, resulted in the pres- 
ent area of nearly 800,000 acres of 
Indian reservation, 99 per cent of 
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Fig. 1. Federal grants and sales of public land. 


Fig. 2. Ownership of all land and commercial 
forest land by classes of owners in Minnesota. 
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which is in the northern part of the 
state. 

Wildlife refuges date from 1924, 
when the Upper Mississippi River 
Wildlife and Fish Refuge was estab- 
lished. Three refuges in the western 
part of the state bring the total area 
to 138,600 acres. Present policy is to 
expand the refuges in this region, 
where their primary purpose is the 
preservation of breeding grounds 
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for waterfowl, by purchase with 
funds made available by the recent 
increase in the price of migratory 
bird hunting stamps. 

In brief, the policy of the federal 
government has changed trom one 
of practically complete disposal to 
one of prac tically complete retention 
of the remaining public lands. The 
policy also aims at consolidation of 
the national forests, which include 
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Fig. 3. Public ownership of commercial forest land by counties, 
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the great bulk of the federa! hold. 
ings, by purchase and by exchange 
with the state, the counties, and pri- 
vate owners. Of special interest js 
the attempt to acquire practically 
all private land in the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area—a unique wil. 
derness of forests, lakes, and streams 
within which primitive conditions 
are maintained, even to the extent 
of forbidding the use of airplanes at 
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Ten Mile Lake near Hackensack is one of Minnesota’s famed 10,000 lakes. These lakes 
are an outstanding feature of the state and attract thousands of recreationists annually. 








Diesel hauls load of pulpwood to market. The pulpwood harvest in Minnesota reveals a 
conspicuous undercutting of aspen; overcuiting is common in other pulpwood species. 











Three black bear cubs enjoy a game of 
follow-the-leader in Itasca State Park. 


an elevation of less than 4,000 feet. 
During a period when meager funds 
have been available for purchases 
under the Weeks Law, Congress has 
appropriated $1,500,000 specifically 
for this purpose. 


State Policy 

The state at first followed the ex- 
ample of the federal government in 
disposing of the liberal land grants 
which it received. Except for the 
railroad grants, which were in effect 
a gift to the railroad companies 
made through the state as interme- 
diary, the land was usually sold at 
minimum prices fixed by the consti- 
tution or by law. All receipts were 
converted into trust funds, the prin- 
cipal of which is to be kept forever 
intact, with income being used for 
the purpose specified by the grant 
or by the state. 

_A separate category was estab- 
lished for “pine lands,” from which 
the timber was to be sold prior to 
the sale of the land itself. Logging 
and milling expanded rapidly dur- 
ing the latter part of the last cen- 
tury on both public and private 
lands, and were potent factors in the 
economic development of the north- 
ern counties. Clear cutting, which 
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was prescribed by law, was the order 
of the day and was almost invariably 
followed by fires that destroyed 
whatever young growth and repro- 
duction might be on the ground. 
Lumber production fell off rapidly 
after 1900, most of the cutover land 
proved unsuitable for agriculture, 
the economy of the region suffered 
severely, and the depletion of the 
forest which had occurred created 
serious problems for future owners 
in restoring the lands to reasonable 
productivity. State nurseries should 





be expanded to help provide the 
large amount of planting stock 
which will be needed for this pur- 
pose. 

The philosophy that the state 
should retain title to at least a con- 
siderable part of its lands developed 
slowly. Reservation of mineral lands 
from sale was authorized in 1889 
and was required in 1901. The first 
state park (Itasca) was established in 
1891 and the first state forest (Pills- 
bury) in 1900, but not until the 
1930’s did anything approaching an 
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organized system of state parks or 
state Lorests come into being. A con- 
siderable area has been placed in 
wildlife retuges and public hunting 
| grounds by various methods, includ- 
ing the lease of a sizable tract from 
the federal government. 
| Today the state owns some five 
| million acres, or 10 per cent of its 
wtal land area. Their administra- 
tion and the disposal of receipts 
from them are governed by a multi- 
plicity of laws which might be sim- 
plified to advantage. Three classes 
of land are of particular interest: 


1) “Trust-fund lands,” which include 
the remnants of the federal grants 
and comprise about a sixth of the 
original area; 2) “Conservation 
areas,” which include tax-forfeited 
lands acquired by the state in return 
for its assumption of the obligations 
created by drainage bonds in seven 
northern counties which found 
themselves unable to meet the nec- 
essary payments for either interest 
or principal; and 3) “Fifty-fifty 
lands,” which are tax-forfeited lands 
returned to the state by the counties 
in return for the state’s agreement 


Fig. 4. Land ownership of eight town- 


ships in northwestern Itasca County. 
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to give the counties 50 per cent of 
the gross returns trom them. 

Considerable areas of all three 
classes of land occur in the state for. 
ests, although trust-tund lands are 
decidedly predominant. Non-min. 
eral trust-tund lands outside of q 
state forest or other reservation can 
be (and are) sold, but within a state 
forest sale is possible only if the 
lands are classified as agricultural in 
character. 


Private Policy 


Lands transferred to private own- 
ership provided the foundation for 
the development of agricultural, 
logging, and mining operations in 
the state. Emphasis was laid on 
farming as the anticipated perma. 


Land ownership of seven town- 
ships in northeastern Itasca County. 
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nent use of most of the land, wheth- 
er originally forest or prairie. The 
forests were to be cleared with the 
axe, the sod broken with the plow. 
As a result, nearly all of the land 
primarily valuable for farming is 
now in private ownership and al- 
most certain to remain so. This is 
particularly true in the southern, 
central, and northwestern parts of 
the state. Here 89 per cent of the 
land is held by farmers as against 19 
per cent in the northeastern region. 

Not all forest land was suitable 
for farming, however, and cutting 
was not always followed by cultiva- 
tion. This was particularly true in 
the 14 northeastern counties, where 
76 per cent of the area is still in 
commercial forest land as compared 
with six per cent in the 51 southern 
counties. Of today’s total area of 
18 million acres of commercial for- 
est land, 77 per cent is in the north- 
eastern region. Here, as elsewhere, 
the initial policy of forest owners 
was to harvest the merchantable 
timber, to sell the cutover lands if 
possible, and if not able to sell 
them, to let them go for taxes. Lum- 
bermen and nearly everyone else 
held the erroneous belief that the 
lands were potentially valuable for 
agriculture and would soon be de- 
veloped for that purpose. 

For a while speculation ran rife; 
prospective settlers came and went 
with discouraging regularity. As the 
true character of the lands became 
evident and the possibilities of re- 
sale diminished, tax delinquency in- 
creased at an alarming rate. Forest 
management for sustained yield ap- 
peared to be a long way in the fu- 
ture. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, 
however, the policy of the larger 
timberland owners, particularly in 
the pulp and paper industry, under- 
went a radical change. Timber val- 
ues were going up and timber sup- 
plies were going down. Forest man- 
agement became recognized as a po- 
tentially profitable investment and 
as the only means of assuring an 
adequate and continuing supply of 
raw materials. Industrial owners 
generally decided not only to retain 
their current holdings but to at- 
tempt some expansion. 

The change in policy was logical- 
ly accompanied by an intensification 
of forest management which puts 
the more progressive companies 
among the leaders in this field. Sev- 
eral of these companies desire to in- 
crease their present holdings as a 
means of obtaining a larger share of 
their wood requirements from their 
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Fig. 6. Annual growth, allowable cut, and actual cut of sawtimber and growing stock. 


Camping in Minnesota’s parks is a popular type of recreation. Minnesota established 
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own lands. How to effect such an in- 
crease, which would apparently have 
to come largely through the acqui- 
sition of county and state lands, 1s a 
moot question with many economic, 
social, and even emotional ramifica- 
tions. Basically, the problem is to 
determine what readjustments would 
best promote the public interest. 
That it is controversial as well as 
important argues in favor of its 
thorough and impartial consider- 
ation. 

With smaller landowners, there 
has, by and large, been no major 
change in either policy or practice. 
In the case of farmers, particularly 
in the southern part of the state, the 
forest normally occupies a decidedly 
subordinate position in relation to 
cultivated crops and livestock and 
receives correspondingly less atten- 
tion. With non-farm, non-industrial 
owners, the motives for ownership 
are often not clear, and management 
is usually poor. 

No figures are available as to the 
extent of mineral lands in private 
ownership, but the area is relative- 
ly small and highly valuable. They 
will unquestionably remain in pri- 
vate ownership until the mineral re- 
sources are exhausted, when they 
will largely become available for 
purchase by either private or pub- 
lic agencies. Meanwhile, the forests 
which normally cover a large part 
of the properties of iron-mining 
companies are commonly well man- 
aged. 

County Policy 


The counties are relative newcom- 
ers as owners of large areas of forest 
or other lands. They received no 
grants and made no purchases of 
land from either the federal govern- 
ment or the state. Acquisition came 
almost entirely through the forfei- 
ture of lands formerly in private 
ownership. 

Although tax delinquency re- 
ceived considerable attention at the 
1859-1860 session of the legislature, 
for many years the extensive taking 
of title to lands by the state does 
not seem to have been expected or 
provided for. Between 1860 and 
1890 the state auditors reported ex- 
tensive tax delinquency, but not un- 
til 1899 did the legislature make 
any real attempt to control delin- 
quency through the threat of effec- 
tive forfeiture of title. Interest then 
slackened because the agricultural 
boom of the first two decades of the 
1900’s transformed many tax-delin- 
quent lands into tax-paying lands, 
even in the cutover areas in the 
northern counties. 
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With the advent of the agricul- 
tural depression of the 1920's, the 
situation changed suddenly and 
drastically, particularly in the north. 
Tax delinquency mounted. “Bar- 
gain” legislation and other efforts to 
discourage tax forfeiture and to en- 
courage the redemption of tax-for- 
feited lands failed to have the de- 
sired effect. The threat of perma- 
nent loss of one’s land was largely 
nullified by the fact that technicali- 
ties made it easy to break the state’s 
tax title. A serious attempt to rem- 
edy this situation was made by the 
legislature in 1935 but proved less 
successful than had been hoped. A 
further attempt to plug the loop- 
holes was made in 1957, but it is 
doubtful whether even this latest 
legislation enables the state to give 
a merchantable title to tax-forfeited 
lands—a serious and unfortunate 
situation. 

By 1950 more than nine million 
acres, nearly a fifth of the total area 
of the state, had been forfeited for 
taxes. Not all of this area, of course, 
was off the tax rolls at the same 
time. Before the last lands had re- 
verted, many of the earlier forfeited 
areas had been sold or repurchased, 
and some had reverted for a second 
time. Today the total area of tax- 
forfeited lands amounts to nearly 
five million acres, 76 per cent of 
which are in the 14 northeastern 
counties and only two per cent in 
the southern counties. 


This unexpected and unwanted 
development found the counties un- 
prepared to meet the new responsi- 
bilities thus thrust upon them. Al- 
though legally title to tax-forfeited 
lands rests in the state, which holds 
them in trust for the local taxing 
districts, they are regarded as coun- 
ty lands since their administration 
is handled primarily by the coun- 
ties. The first reaction of the latter 
was to get the lands back into pri- 
vate ownership as promptly as pos- 
sible—an attempt which met with 
little success. Cutover stump lands 
and abandoned farm lands were a 
drug on the market. As this fact be- 
came evident, county commissioners 
and county auditors turned to the 
sale of what timber remained on the 
land as an alternative to the sale of 
the land itself. More recently some 
of them have undertaken forest 
planting and other cultural meas- 
ures on a modest scale. 

Gradually county officials have 
come to recognize that county lands 
may be an asset rather than a lia- 
bility. Receipts from them have 
proved a welcome addition to rev- 





enue from other sources. Permanent 
policy, however, is still in the forma. 
tive stage. County commissioners 
hesitate both to make _ extensive 
sales of the lands and to underwrite 
the cost of their intensive manage. 
ment. 

Progress in the latter direction 
will require larger expenditures and 
the employment of more technical 
men. Only nine counties now have 
land commissioners, and of these 
only two have professional training 
in forestry. Altogether, the counties 
employ 10 foresters, in addition to 
whom they have the services of 14 
foresters employed by the Office of 
Iron Range Resources and Rehabili- 
tation. Even with this help, the 
technical personnel available to the 
counties for the management of their 
3.6 million acres of commercial for- 
est land is relatively small com- 
pared with that employed by the 
federal government, the state, and 
industry. 


Present Pattern of Ownership 


The evolution of land ownership 
in Minnesota has followed a tortu- 
ous course, in which the policies and 
practices of all classes of owners 
have been dictated largely by expe- 
diency. There has been an under- 
lying optimism that economic forces 
would automatically result in the 
use of lands for the purposes for 
which they are best suited and would 
place them in the ownership of those 
most likely to handle them in the 
public interest. The essentially un- 
planned distribution of ownership 
which has resulted is shown in 
Table 1 and Figure 2. 


Table 1. Ownership of 
Land in Minnesota, 1953. 


Commercial 


All Land Forest Land 

Class of 
Ownership MAcres % MAcres % 
Federal 3,812 8 3,055 17 
State 5,028 10 3,484 819 
County 4,799 9 3,619 20 

Private— 
Farm 32,883 64 4,881 27 
Industrial = = 578 3 
Other 4684 9 2481 _14 
51,206 100 18,098 100 


Source: Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station. 


Federal ownership at one time 
shrank from 100 per cent to four 
per cent of the total land area of the 
state, and has approximately dou- 
bled since the turn of the century, 
including Indian lands for which it 
acts as trustee. The state has dis 


(Turn to page 48) 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Tornado In Ohio 


F YOU want to learn about a lot 

of things—especially Midwestern 
U. S. economics and the co-opera- 
tive movement—and if you want to 
have fun doing it, get hold of a copy 
of Vice President in Charge of Rev- 
olution, by Murray D. Lincoln as 
told to David Karp (McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. 1960. 343 pp. $4.95). 

Whatever else you may think of 
the conservation-resource manage- 
ment movement in the United States, 
we must agree that its Joans of Arc 
(male, in this case) have been, 
through the decades, colorful, vigor- 
ous, and provocative. For the most 
part these have been rare men in- 
deed who assumed leadership of the 
care of the earth, and of the people 
who work the earth. They have been 
knights in armor, flamboyant and 
controversial. 

Seldom, however, does a book so 
completely capture the excitement 
that surrounds these unforgettable 
personalities as this biography does 
in the case of Murray Lincoln. 

I call this book a biography, for 
though its form is autobiographical, 
the credit that is due co-author Karp 
prevents the published volume be- 
ing traditional autobiography. The 
“first person” presentation is heav- 
ily overlaid by editing, resulting in 
the work being only somewhat Mr. 
Lincoln's own story. Obviously, 
however, the subject subscribes to 
the finished product, as well he 
might. For the incomparable Mur- 
ray Lincoln comes out of the last 
page looking for all the world like 
an intellectually competent and 
thoroughly liberalized Henry Ford. 

He tells you of his mistakes either 
to illustrate how he turned them in- 
to assets or to show how he climbed 
ever onward and upward despite 
them. No mistaken judgment, no 
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foolish decision, appears to have 
done permanent damage. And the 
success of his ways proves to be with- 
out limit. Paragraph after para- 
graph recounts with he-man modes- 
ty both the big and little triumphs 
of this most uncommonly  tri- 
umphant man. 

Of course, for all I know this may 
be the case of a truly charmed life; 
presumably there are such people. 
But we have no way of knowing 
what really went on in Lincoln’s 
inner self through the years of this 
powerful career. For that matter, 
the book is, unfortunately, no more 
than a brilliantly contrived exer- 
cise in the sort of “background brief- 
ing” which public figures frequent- 
ly supply to the press, not a revela- 
tion of what a man might tell his 
confessor. It has no depth of per- 
sonality in respect to a man who 
must himself surely have depth; and, 
I assume, it was intended to have 
none. 

The end result, however, is stimu- 
lating in the up-and-away-we-go tra- 
dition. Lincoln’s dauntless spirit 
and endless inventiveness, as told to 
co-author Karp, is infectious. After 
the first hundred pages or so you be- 
lieve that maybe there’s a chance for 
you yet; toward the end of the book 
you feel you could grab life by the 
tail and swing it around overhead. 
This is virtually what Murray Lin- 
coln tells us he has done—and indeed 
it appears that he has. 

While these comments are admit- 
tedly critical, understand that I not 
only enjoyed every page of the book, 
but recommend it as a dramatic ac- 
count, from one man’s viewpoint, of 
the modern evolution of the socio- 
economic role of the American farm- 
er. For 40 years Murray Lincoln has 
identified himself aggressively with 


farm problems, and right or wrong, 
sink or swim, he has slam-banged 
away at those problems with an ulti- 
mately profound influence upon ag- 
ricultural thinking. 

Accustomed to moving in the cov- 
eted circles of the Big Wheels, Lin- 
coln appears never to have forgotten 
the needs or the inherent nature of 
the individual farmer. Many might 
disagree with this statement, for 
Lincoln has a whole silo full of 
ideological enemies. Yet whatever 
the merits of the ideological dispute, 
this book has succeeded in convinc- 
ing me of Lincoln’s unswerving in- 
tention to do the best that he knew 
how for those farm families within 
the orbit of his influence. Perhaps 
often the ends that he sought could 
have been achieved by better and 
wiser means—this is a matter of each 
man’s personal judgment. But no 
one can deny that Murray Lincoln 
had the courage to dare; he pio- 
neered indefatigably. He is made 
of the stuff of leadership that has 
built America’s strength. 

Lincoln was launched in agricul- 
ture as New England’s first county 
agent in 1914. Today, in a career 
that is far from concluded, he can 
look back upon achievements that 
include service as executive secre- 
tary of the Ohio Farm Bureau, as 
president of CARE, as president of 
the Cooperative League of the USA, 
and as president of some fifteen dif- 
ferent business enterprises. Such a 
range of experience breeds opinions 
on virtually every subject under the 
sun, and Vice President in Charge 
of Revolution spews opinions from 
every page. Most of them warrant 
the reader’s reflection, and all serve 
the high purpose of causing one to 
think. For instance: 

“War will never be put aside un- 
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til we find a more equitable distri- 
bution of the world’s goods and its 
opportunities. Even if we cannot, 
tomorrow, re-distribute the goods 
and opportunities of the earth, we 
can, tomorrow, let the world know 
that this is our intention. 

“We in the United States, enjoy- 
ing a material wealth the like of 
which the world has never seen, 
seem to be falling into the danger 
of deteriorating morals, public and 
private, and a decaying sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

“I believe’ that co-operatives, 
properly directed, can help save the 
world from the self-destruction to- 
ward which it seems to be headed. 
If I did not believe that, I would 
not be writing this book.” 

Nowhere does the man speak for 
himself more poignantly than in his 
final chapter on “Summing Up,” 
when he writes: 

“T’ve been called all sorts of names 
by all sorts of people. Some people 
have thought well of me. And some 
people who have not agreed with 
me have conceded that I am sincere. 
If I had seriously worried about 
what people thought of me, I sup- 
pose I wouldn’t have pursued an 
unpopular cause much of my life. 
Even the people who were in the 
same boat with me have at times 
treated me as if they wished I weren't 
along. But however right a man 
feels he is, however determined he 


Such landowners who seek advice 
from foresters are increasing every 
year, what with state and federal 
agencies and wood-using industries 
hammering away with constant edu- 
cational programs, but they are still 
too few in number. It is estimated 
that less than half the timber owners 
of the nation have sought the pro- 
fessional advice of a forester on 
management of their timber during 
the past 10 years. In the words of 
Henry J. Malsberger, general man- 
ager of the Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association: “On lands 
not owned by companies in the 
South, the percentage of pulpwood 
cut by recognized thinning practices 
has increased five per cent since 
1956, but the percentage cut by 
clearcutting has increased two per 
cent. We still don’t have this prob- 
lem licked.” 

What the average forest land- 
owner doesn’t understand is that 
various species and sizes of trees are 
worth more to some dealers than 


is to ignore criticism, however indif- 
ferent he appears to be to praise, he 
does, wistfully, wish that more peo- 
ple understood what he was talking 
about.” 


New and to Note 


The Facts of American Life, ed- 
ited by M. B. Schnapper. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D. C. 1960. 
420 pp. $6.00. 

This unusual reference work, di- 
vided into 12 sections ranging from 
“American Resources” to “America 
and the World,” is a compilation of 
basic questions relative to each top- 
ic, together with brief, thumb-nail 
answers. The questions are never 
more than introductions to their 
subjects, and the answers are usually 
limited to a few sentences. Yet the 
sheer volume of those questions and 
answers manages to supply a tremen- 
dous lot of useful information. This 
is a particularly attractive form for 
young people, and I assume that ev- 
ery library will want a copy. 

World Directory of Forestry 
Schools, published by the Society of 
American Foresters in collaboration 
with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 
1960. 298 pp. $5.50. (Available 
from the Society of American For- 
esters at 425 Mills Building, 17th 
St. and Penna. Ave., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 


What You Need Is a Forester! 


(From page 27) 


others. Most offers made by a dealer 
to a landowner represent the true 
worth of the timber to that partic- 
ular dealer, but the timber business 
is much more complicated than 
most people realize. How much a 
piece of timber is worth to a partic- 
ular mill depends upon many things, 
including its quality and species, log- 
ging conditions at the site, distance 
to the mill, quantity involved, prod- 
ucts of the mill, and market situa- 
tion ata given time. Poles and piling, 
for instance, certainly wouldn’t be 
worth as much to a sawmill contrac- 
tor as to one specializing in pole and 
piling sales. The forester keeps up 
with the situation, knows who needs 
what and when. 

Another thing, the timber buyer 
can’t always spend too much time 
cruising the timber before making 
an offer, so he has to allow himself 
some leeway in his price. If one 
hires a forester to spend some time 
on the tract to determine more 
closely the volume involved, the 
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All the world’s forestry schools are 

listed, with pertinent information, 
A very competent and useful job, 

The Mushroom Hunter’s Field 
Guide, by Alexander H. Smith. Uni. 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Ar. 
bor, Mich. 1958. 197 pp. $4.95. 

A handsome, beautifully illus. 
trated guide to mushroom lore. The 
large photographs are the most use. 
ful I have seen for this purpose. The 
text is very practical. 

The Nature and Properties of 
Soils, by Harry O. Buchman and 
Nyle C. Brady. Sixth Ed. revised by 
Nyle C. Brady. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1960. 567 pp. $5.75. 

An excellent and standard text. 
book on edaphology. 

Land, Wood & Water, by Robert 
S. Kerr. Fleet Publishing Co., New 
York. 1960. 380 pp. $4.95. 

This strongly conceived and ex- 
ecuted book by Senator Kerr is an 
intensely interesting if not impor- 
tant addition to the shelves of gen- 
eral literature on American re. 
sources. Though edited by Malvina 
Stephenson and Tris Coffin, the text 
manages to retain the drive and the 
enthusiasm of the Senator himself. 
Much of what he says is, quite nat- 
urally, most debatable; but his facts 
are stimulating, and his convictions 
are sometimes compelling and al- 
ways attractive, whatever the read- 


er’s own sober second thoughts 
might be. 
dealer could often afford to pay 


more for the timber. 

Unfortunately, independent Cusses 
still refuse advice and clearcut their 
timber, selling it like a crop of cot- 
ton, but smart forest landowners 
are consulting professional foresters 
before they sell. In so doing, they 
cut out the “horse trading” aspects 
of timber sales, get professional ad- 
vice and, in most cases, get all this 
service free of charge if they are 
small landowners. What can they 
lose? 

There was a day, of course, when 
so few professional foresters existed 
that one was hard to find. But today 
there are more than 17,000 foresters 
in the nation. They work for the 
state and federal governments, for 
lumber companies, pulp and papét 
mills, wood-treating plants, naval 
stores plants, as wood producers and 
independent consultants — every: 
where that timber is grown and har- 
vested. And the professional forester 
is not hired by these companies just 
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to see that the mills are supplied 
with raw material—his job is to as- 
sure a future supply of wood prod- 
ucts, too. 

An absentee landowner in south- 
eastern Louisiana, for example, 
found this out quite recently. Hav- 
ing been offered between $5000 and 
$10,000 by several timber buyers for 
all the timber on his 200 acres, the 
man was confused as to what his 
timber was actually worth. He 
sought advice from the district for- 
ester of a paper mill, who went out 
and inspected the property thor- 
oughly with a professional eye. The 
forester found poles, piling, saw- 
timber, and a good stand of repro- 
duction, although the entire acreage 
suffered from neglect through the 
years. “Don’t clearcut this under 
any circumstances,” the forester ad- 
vised. “This can be a consistent, 
revenue-producing property as long 
as you want it to be.” 

So instead of clearcutting and sell- 
ing all the timber for something 
under $10,000, they cut and sold 
only the diseased, defective, sup- 
pressed, and crowded trees, plus the 
mature ones that had stopped put- 
ting on any growth. They sold the 
trees for the products that would 
bring the most money—the tall and 
straight mature trees for poles and 
piling, others for sawlogs and thin- 
nings for pulpwood—and the land- 
owner received a total of $30,000! 

Today, this man’s property is 
under year-round management by a 
consulting forester and is producing 
enough revenue so that he can afford 
a caretaker and can maintain his 
roads throughout the property. He 
is one of very few landowners in the 
state who has taken out forest fire 
insurance and, because his land has 
been certified as a Tree Farm by the 
Louisiana Forestry Association, he 
has been granted a 10 per cent re- 
duction in his rates. 

Why should paper mills provide 
such services free of charge? If the 
small landowner lets his timber go 
to pot, won’t the mills always be 
able to fall back on their tremen- 
dous holdings in the South? These 
are the questions asked by most 
landowners when they are first ap- 
prised of these services. 

The answer is that most paper 
mills in the South expect to be able 
to supply only about half their wood 
requirements from company lands, 
which amount to only 10 per cent 
of the total land ownership. Pulp 
mills now buy 80 per cent of their 
wood from private landowners. Last 


year, for example, independent 
owners supplied the mills with al- 
most 17 million cords of pulpwood, 
as compared with only three and a 
half million cords furnished from 
company lands. But even when all 
company lands are fully productive, 
possibly in another 20 years, most 
companies will grow only half their 
wood; the other half will be bought 
from private owners. 

Considering the fact that such 
mills have a replacement value of 
more than three billion dollars in 
the South today (and more mills on 
the way), they have a tremendous 
interest in the forestry practices of 
individual landowners, who own 
75 per cent of the South’s vast for- 
estlands. They feel they must do 
their part to promote good forestry 
practices, as only 40 per cent of the 
woodlands belonging to owners of 
small tracts are being managed to 
guarantee future high-level produc- 
tivity. 

Leading proof of this concern on 
the part of the large pulp mills was 
the establishment in 1939 of the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association for the express purpose 
of bettering forestry practices among 
small landowners through advice, 
demonstrations, and actual assist- 
ance. Member mills, who co-ordinate 
their conservation work through 
the association’s field men, have 
doubled their assistance to small 
landowners since 1953—from 5600 in 
that year to well over 13,000 land- 
owners who received free manage- 
ment help last year. In addition, 
they distributed nearly 70 million 
seedlings to independent landowners, 

Too many forest landowners don’t 
understand that timber should be 
sold only on bid, just like any other 
product. And the man who offers 
less money than the timber eventu- 
ally brings on bid is no crook. The 
timber just isn’t worth any more to 
him. 





World Forestry Congress 


Pressure of deadlines precluded 
coverage of the recent World For- 
estry Congress in this issue of 
American Forests. The November 
issue will feature a roundup of 
events at the congress and will in- 
clude a summation and analysis of 
the congress by Dr. S. T. Dana, 
outstanding American forester and 
director of a number of AFA spe- 
cial projects. A highlight of this 
coverage will be a pictorial presen- 
tation of what was probably the 
greatest international tree planting 
ceremony in human history with 
representatives of 71 nations par- 
ticipating. 











Most of Crain’s management re- 
quests come from women. “They 
might not take your advice,” Crain 
says, “but they'll ask for it.” Not so, 
in many cases, with men. From 
Crain’s experience, too many of 
them feel they don’t need help. 
They are good businessmen, they 
say, and therefore can take care of 
themselves, although they don’t 
know a hickory from a pine tree. 
The fact is that too many good busi- 
nessmen who wouldn't think of rais- 
ing cattle without some advice sell 
all the timber off their place with- 
out even a phone call to a forester. 

One such transaction among busi- 
nessmen was a comedy of errors. A 
man whom we'll call Jones was of- 
fered $700 for his timber by Smith. 
On Crain’s advice, he didn’t sell but 
let his timber grow for five years. 
Without a bid, he sold it to Smith 
five years later for the same price! 
Not only that, but Jones got his 
brother to sell his timber to Smith 
for $900. Paying a total of $1600 
for the two tracts, Smith sold them 
within two weeks for $4700 and 
even he got gypped! Crain has esti- 
mated the total worth at $6000. 

The business of timber buying 
and selling is too complicated to 
explain here, but there are five basic 
rules to follow: 

1. Don’t sell it all. Have the trees 
marked for cutting according to 
good forestry practice, then get bids 
on the marked trees. Mark at the 
ground line so a check can be made 
later as to which trees were cut. 

2. Get bids, preferably, on total 
price for the timber to be sold, but 
if sold on the basis of so much per 
thousand board feet, be sure and 
specify which scale! There are seven 
different scales in use today. 

3. Provide in the sale contract 
that young reproduction be _pro- 
tected and damages be paid for vio- 
lations. These are the landowner’s 
next crop. 

4. Put a time limit on the harvest 
—usually 12 months. If it goes over 
this, charge three to six per cent. 
Those trees are growing wood every 
day and are worth more next year 
than now. Besides, if no time limit 
is specified, the contractor could 
presumably cut forever! 

5. Get both names on the con- 
tract: the buyer and the seller. This 
way, there can be no arguments 
later. 

It is possible, of course, that a 
landowner’s timber is worth no more 
than his first oer, but there’s only 
one sure way to find out: talk to a 
forester—any forester. 








crease pressure on their researchers 
to find additional sources of rev- 
enue. In the pulp industry this us- 
ually means something to do with 
lignin. 

Five years ago about five million 
dollars a year was going into lignin 
research; currently it is 64 million, 
and in ten years it is predicted the 
figure will be near 100 million. 
Weyerhaeuser, for example, has 160 
researchers working in three of its 
plants, Rayonier has 213, and West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 60. 

Just what is lignin, and how is it 
expected that this light brown dust 
will turn to gold? Chemists agree 
that lignins (which differ slightly 
according to the trees from which 
they were made) are complex sub- 
stances “whose constitution has not 
been clarified.” It is still something 
of a mystery. 

While most researchers have con- 
centrated on new uses for lignin, Dr. 
A. H. Nissan, research professor at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
and consultant for West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper, has taken an en- 
tirely new approach. He simply 


ies, lies Nantahala National Forest 
—‘Nantahala” being a Cherokee 
word meaning “land of the noonday 
sun.” Parkway motorists have easy 
side-trip access to recreational attrac- 
tions of these four national forests. 
George Washington National For- 
est covers 1,002,167 acres, and 
spreads into West Virginia. Park- 
way travelers look down forested 
Blue Ridge slopes into the farm- 
dotted Great Valley of Virginia. 
Other mountain ranges in Washing- 
ton Forest include eastern upthrusts 
of the Allegheny, the Shenandoah, 
and the Massanutten. This forest 
embraces watersheds that form such 
historic rivers as the James, the Po- 
tomac, and the Shenandoah. 
Historic sites lure many motor- 
ists. In the Great Valley, Woodrow 
Wilson and Sam Houston were born, 
Generals Robert E. Lee and Thom- 
as J. “Stonewall” Jackson were 
buried, Cyrus H. McCormick in- 
vented his grain reaper, and James 
E. A. Gibbs invented his sewing ma- 
chine. Great Valley cities include 
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12 Billion Dollar Jackpot? 
(From page 14) 


wants to abolish lignin. Why not, 
he recently suggested, breed trees 
without either bark or lignin, to pro- 
duce only the fibers needed in paper 
making? “This should not prove 
impossible,” he concluded. Dr. Nis- 
san also scolded the pulp industry 
for talking too much to itself, re- 
sulting in “intellectual isolation.” 
The general public, and more im- 
portant, young people in high school 
and college preparing for technical 
fields, know little or nothing of the 
technology of the pulp industry, he 
says. Science texts carry only the 
briefest mention of paper-making. 
If the industry were more widely 
known, it could more easily attract 
top researchers. 

Rayonier is considering projected 
techniques in the pulping field, such 
as chipping logs with the bark on in 
the forest with portable chipping 
machines, and the transportation of 
chips to centrally located mills 
through pipelines. An experimen- 
tal pipeline for wood chips (mixed 
with water) has been undergoing 
tests in Canada for a year or so, and 
indications are that the process will 
be a success. 


Gateway to the South 
(From page 31) 


Winchester, Luray, Harrisonburg, 
Staunton, Lexington, and Roanoke; 
Natural Bridge, too, is in the Great 
Valley. 

Eastward stretches Virginia’s arena 
of history: Jamestown, Yorktown, 
Williamsburg, Richmond, Appomat- 
tox, battlefields of the American 
Revolution and the Civil War, and 
the birthplaces and homes of many 
founders of the nation, including 
Thomas Jefferson’s _ neighboring 
Monticello near Charlottesville. 

Both Washington and _ Jefferson 
Forests contain Civil War furnaces 
where Confederates processed iron 
ore to make weapons. Both have 
lakes and cold-water fishing streams. 
Jefferson Forest, covering 542,725 
acres, contains 5,719-foot Mount 
Rogers, highest peak in Virginia. 
Fishing and hunting in national for- 
ests are subject to game laws of the 
particular state; game in Virginia 
national forests includes black bear, 
deer, wild turkeys, grouse, squirrel, 
and racoon. Both national forests 
provide camp and picnic sites, net- 
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A variant of the pulp-lignin prog 
ess is the Naval Stores industry, best 
exemplified by Hercules Powder 
big plant at Hattiesburg, Mibssissi 
pi. Using only old pine stumps 
which have been in the ground for 
some time and are collected from 
cut-over land all through the South, 
Hercules first shreds them; after 
cooking them in digesters, very prof 
itable quantities of rosin, tur 
tine, tall oil, etc., are extracted. But 
here, for complicated reasons, the 
spent chips, both pulp and lignin, 
are burned in the plant. 

A footnote to this business is that” 
in future years stumps will be smalk 
er. Woodsmen using axes to cut 
down trees left stumps two or more 
feet high because it was easier to 
work at that level. Men using chain 
saws, which are heavy to hold up, 
cut near the ground, often leaving 
a barely visible stump. 

The term “Naval Stores,” mean 
ing rosin, turpentine, tar, etc., has 
a curious history going back over a 
hundred years to the days of sailing | 
ships, when supplying the Navy 
with these necessities was a steady 
and profitable business. 


works of forest roads, and alluring 
trails. 

In North Carolina, the parkway 
follows some of the most scenic 
crests in Pisgah National Forest. A 
sign on the parkway at the edge of 
Pisgah informs motorists: ‘Much 
of the next 66 miles of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway winds through Pis 
gah National Forest, one-half mil- 
lion acres administered by the U. $. 
Forest Service. These public lands 
are under intensive management to 
sustain timber production, to con- 
serve water, and to provide hunting, 
fishing, and other recreational op: 
portunities.” 

Pisgah is roughly 100 miles long 
and 40 wide. The Tennessee, Ca 
tawba, and Pee Dee Rivers form its 
watersheds. Areas formerly logged 
or burned over are being restored to 
productive forests. Oaks and yellow 
pines are typical timber types in the 
Piedmont. Yellow popiar, white 
pine, and hemlock thrive as_ the 
mountains rise higher. In the Cana- 
dian-like climate of the mountain 
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Photographed on an International Paper tree farm by William Vandivert. 


Here is one of International Paper's year-round guests 


ry urs curious doe is a welcome resi- 
| dent at one of International Paper's 
tree farms. She shares her home with our 
trained foresters who, following the best 
principles of modern forest management, 
look on timber and game as twin trusts. 

International Paper has long recog- 
nized that well-managed and protected 
forests provide refuge and food for a wide 


variety of North America’s game species 
as well as a continuous crop of trees. 

We also recognize that, to many 
Americans, the nation’s forest acres rep- 
resent the opportunity to enjoy recrea- 
tional and spiritual values found only in 
Nature. 

Each year, thousands of our neighbors 
visit our tree farms to hunt and fish, to 


picnic, or simply to enjoy the woodlands’ 
peace and quiet. 

It is our policy always to manage the 
woodlands over which we are custodians 
so as to provide the maximum production 
of our forest products, to improve these 
lands as watersheds and wildlife habitat, 
and to offer the widest opportunity for 
the enjoyment of these resources. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER uew york 17, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers for home and office use + converting papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping 


containers « folding cartons « milk containers + multiwall bags « grocery and specialty bags and sacks « pulps for industry « lumber, plywood and other building materials 
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peaks, spruce and fir predominate. 

National forest timber fringing 
the parkway is not harvested; this is 
part of the co-operation between 
the Forest Service and parkway ofh- 
cials to assure that travelers will 
have the niaximum in beautiful for- 
est vistas. Within Pisgah Forest are 
20 mountain peaks that exceed 6,000 
feet. Hikers find 600 miles of trails, 
including the Appalachian Trail. 
The forest contains 28 camp and pic- 
nic sites, various swimming areas, 
and hunting and fishing subject to 
North Carolina laws. 

Nantahala National Forest covers 
448,278 acres and is easily reached by 
parkway travelers over U. S. 19. Its 
attractions include Fontana and sev- 
eral other Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Lakes, attractive resorts, various 
waterfalls, the Joyce Kilmer Memo- 
rial Forest, and 60 miles of the Ap- 
palachian Trail. It provides hunt- 
ing, fishing, and boating facilities, 
as well as camp and picnic sites. 
Roads through the forest provide 
scenic drives. 

Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park encompasses 800 square miles 


At least two separate sanding oper- 
ations are necessary before the fin- 
ish can be applied. After the final 
fine sanding, an alley brush vacuums 
the lanes so that one base coat and 
four finish coats of special heavy- 
duty lacquer can be used, with eight 
hours between applications. A lane 
usually takes one gallon per coat. 

The gutters (this word is slowly 
being replaced by “troughs”) and 
the returns are pre-manufactured; 
the troughs are made of preformed 
plywood. For the complete installa- 
tion of a 48-lane center, it takes 35 
men a total of 120 man hours per 
Jane. 


Scenic Area, which lies in excep- 
tionally fine fiord and ice-cap coun- 
try, is the first such area to be estab- 
lished in Alaska. Scenic area classifi- 
cations are given to lands of out- 
standing beauty which the Forest 
Service wishes to leave in an undis- 
turbed, natural condition. “This 
designation will provide for this 
area substantially the same _protec- 
tion as would a wilderness designa- 
tion,” E. P. Cliff, acting chief of the 


of wilderness. From the parkway, 
you use the Cherokee entrance. In- 
side is found a visitor center and a 
self-guiding trail to impressive orig- 
inal mountain homestead buildings. 
U. S. 44 is the only trans-mountain 
highway. It crosses the Great Smoky 
Divide at Newfound Gap, then de- 
scends to Gatlinburg on the Tennes- 
see side. Other roads fringe the park, 
but most of the wilderness and peaks 
can be reached only by trails. Sev- 
enty-one miles of the Appalachian 
Trail stretch along the highest crests 
of the Smokies; for 36 miles these 
crests exceed 5,000 feet. 

The Great Smoky Divide is the 
North Carolina-Tennessee state line. 
From Newfound Gap you can take 
a seven-mile spur road to 6,643-foot 
Clingman’s Dome, highest peak of 
the Smokies. A new 45-foot concrete 
tower, reached by a unique ramp, 
makes your elevation 6,688 feet and 
enables you to look above tree tops 
in all directions over the haze-draped 
Smokies. 

The autumn colorama that you 
find along the Skyline Drive and the 
Blue Ridge Parkway reaches a dra- 


Bowling on the Bias 
(From page 25) 


Considering that many new sub- 
urban shopping centers being built 
or planned include a bowling arena 
of from 30 to 100 lanes, this is big 
business indeed. Since William 
Shakespeare can always be relied 
upon to supply a quotable phrase 
for most human endeavors, and since 
he was an expert bowler, there are 
at least two that could apply as a 
natural conclusion to each of. bowl- 
ing’s separate eras. For the ancient 
sport, this scene from Richard II 
(act III, scene 4) is appropriate: 


Queen: What sport shall we devise 
here in this garden, 


Wind River Wilderness 
(From page 8) 


Forest Service, pointed out. 

Management plans provide that 
commercial timber sales, buildings, 
roads, or landing fields are not to be 
permitted within the area. Prospect- 
ing and mining rights are not af- 
fected by this classification. 

To encourage more recreation use 
and give better access to scenic 
spots, the Forest Service will develop 
trails and trailside shelters out of 
the tidewater area. The spectacular 
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matic climax in the Great Smokies, 
Yellows, reds, purples, and browns 
gaily embellish the evergreen-dotted 
ranges. Red hues come mostly from 
sourwood, blackgum, red maple, su. 
mac, and flowering dogwood. Yel. 
lows and gold come from hickory, 
magnolia, yellow poplar, birch, and 
sassafras. Purplish shades are pro. 
duced by white ash, sweetgum, Her. 
cules-club, and persimmon. Browns 
result from drying of leaves and fad- 
ing of more brilliant colors. 


Invigorating autumn days make 
end-of-season picnics, camping, and 
hiking along color-draped trails the 
most inspiring and satisfying of all 
for many travelers. You'll find the 
parkway a pleasantly winding high- 
road for leisurely recreation. Its 
speed limit is 45 miles an hour; com. 
mercial vehicles are barred. Park- 
way curves are gradual, grades rare- 
ly require gear-shifting, and mark. 
ings help provide maximum safety. 
If you like drive-awhile, stop-awhile 
motoring, you’ll enjoy traveling this 
picturesque tourway atop the South- 
ern Highlands. 


To drive away the heavy thought 

of care? 

First Lady: Madam, we’ll play at 

bowls. 

Queen: "Twill make me think the 

world is full of rubs, 

And that my fortune runs against 

the bias. 

But since the sport has become a 
burgeoning billion dollar industry, 
today’s bowlers might echo Petru- 
chio’s speech from act IV, scene 5, 
of The Taming of the Shrew: 

Well, forward, forward! thus the 

bowl should run, 

And not unluckily against the 

bias. 


mountains and the two glaciers can 
best be enjoyed from boat or plane. 

“This vast acreage set aside with- 
in national forests for exclusive wil- 
derness and scenic values,” Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Ervin L. 
Peterson said, “is another move 
within the framework of multiple 
use Management to assure that suffi- 
cient portions of America’s great 
natural wilderness will be safe- 


guarded for future Americans.” 
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ON'T.BUY 
TREE say 





When you buy MANINGSEED you know where it 
was gathered. You know the altitude at which 
the parent trees were grown... MANINGSEED is 


gathered and certified as to origin and altitude. 


Qualified foresters supervise collections on the 
Pacific coast of North America in 25 climatic 
regions, further sub-divided into 127 climatic 


zones, each divided into 500-foot elevation bands, 


“Manning Seed 


3831 Bridge Way Seattle 3, 





% for better forests buy CERTIFIED seed 


















a 


making it possible to accurately match MANING- 
SEED origins to your planting site. 
Electronic computers are used to record all data 


by lot number as a further check on all certifica- 
tion records. 


To be certain of the best, buy MANINGSEED! Write 
for more information today. 
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Now! Get 


ON-THE 
SPOT 
DRILLING 


POWER 


... With 
Atlas Copco’s 


COBRA 
} 


World's lightest motor drill! 


Here’s a drill you use to fill in 
on those jobs where cost, ter- 
rain, or time prohibits sending 
out a compressor crew. Weighs 
just 53 pounds; easily carried 
by one man. Completely self- 
contained with gasoline engine 
that drills 50-60 feet of hole on 
a tankload (2 qts.) of fuel. Drills 
in any position up to 45°. Per- 
fect for light drilling anywhere. 
Write for complete literature. 
Address: Dept. AF-9. 


* One-man operation! 


* One-man carry; piggyback 
rig available! 


Easy starting —any 
weather, any altitude! 


Multi-use flexibility! 


ECONOMICAL —Less than 9¢ 
per foot, including gas, oil, 
drill steels and maintenance, 
in actual forest service use. 


SMtlas Copco 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


610 Industrial Avenue 
Paramus, New Jersey 


930 Brittan Avenue 
San Carlos, California 











Glacier Peak has long been recognized 
as outstanding wilderness country 


Western Pine Assn. Denounces 


Glacier Peak Wilderness Area 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 

last month designated 458,505 acres in the state 
of Washington as the Glacier Peak Wilderness 
Area. Upon recommendation of the Forest Service, 
he included in the area the Suiattle, Agnes, and 
Phelps Creek Valleys. 

The decision was made after an intensive study 
which indicated that wilderness was the predomi- 
nant public value in this area and after careful re. 
view of the testimony presented at public hearings 
in Bellingham and Wenatchee last year. 

The decision was denounced by the Western Pine 
Association, which wired Secretary Benson on Sep- 
tember 16 stating that the economy of north-central 
Washington is receiving a body blow in the lock up 
of 314 billion feet of mature and over mature tim 
ber. President J. D. Bronson said that “timber s0 
locked up constitutes the very industrial life blood 
of the dependent communities.” As AMERICAN For- 
EsTS went to press considerable sympathy was being 
expressed in the Northwest for the association's 
decision. 

Establishment of the Glacier Peak Wilderness 
Area increases the total area of national forest land 
set aside for wilderness use to 1,384,596 acres in the 
state of Washington, and 14,660,234 acres in the 
nation. Wilderness areas on the national forests are 
planned as a part of the multiple use program of 
management. 

Under Department of Agriculture Regulation 
U-1 this area, lying in the Wenatchee and Mt. Baker 
National Forests, will be managed by the Forest 
Service in a natural condition. Roads (except for 
access to private property), timber harvesting, and 
other commercial developments will be prohibited. 
Only trails for foot or horse travel will provide ac 
cess to the wilderness. 

Prospecting and mining, including the construc 
tion of access roads for mining, may be undertaken 
under the provisions of the U. S. Mining Laws. If 
roads are constructed to mining claims or private 
lands, the portions of the area affected may be elim- 
inated from the wilderness, without further hear 
ing, as provided in Regulation U-1. 
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A tree...a forest...a future 


—and the forester who protects all three. 
Standing guard over the nation’s forests are the 
American foresters—dedicated men who are help- 
ing expand the scientific knowledge of forestry. 
Foresters all over the country are working to in- 
sure a perpetual source of wood by developing 
better utilization of our trees and forests. 
Foresters of the St. Regis Paper Company 
throughout the country are also carrying out a 
continuous conservation plan. In addition, St. Regis 


fosters graduate and undergraduate forestry schol- 
arships... active information and education pro- 
grams ...scientific timber stand improvement... 
and utilization of chips and stumpage. 

As a major user of America’s renewable re- 
source, wood, St. Regis® is vitally interested in 
conservation and scientific forest management. 
For—in addition to helping communities every- 
where—these programs help assure the continued 
growth of the forest resources of the nation. 


St.Regis (&) 


PAPER COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17,N_ Y. 
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Real Bargains 


in YOUNG 
SHADE TREES 


We supply thousands to large estates, 
parks and municipalities. You can save 
by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind 
at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. Order direct 
from this advertisement. Pay express (10 
to 15%) on arrival. 


(10) (100) 
ACER (Maple) 
Rubrum (Red 4to6ft. $18.00 $125.00 
Mapie) 6to8ft. 35.00 225.00 
sacchazum (Sugar 4to6ft. 18.00 135.00 
Maple) 6to8ft. 35.00 225.00 
platanoides (Norway 
Maple) 4toSft. 12.50 100.00 
CLADRASTIS 


(Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 


CORNUS Florida 


(Dogwood) 3to4ft. 30.00 250.00 
FRAXINUS 

(White Ash) 6to8ft. 20.00 150.00 
OXYDENDRUM 

(Sour-wood) 4toS5ft. 17.50 125.00 
PLATANUS 


(Amer. Sycamore) 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8ft. 22.50 175.00 
8tol0 ft. 30.00 250.00 


POPLAR 
Lombardy 5 to 6 ft. 8.50 65 00 
Bolleana 4to5ft. 17.00 150.00 


QUERCUS (Pin Oak) 4to5ft. 30.00 250.00 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica 

(Weeping) 
Wisconsin 
(Hardy Weeping) 4toSft. 12.50 110.00 
Golden Weeping 
(Niobe) 4to5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
SORBUS 
(Mountin Ash) 4to5 ft. 25.00 195.00 
TILIA (American 4to5 ft. 18.00 145.00 
Linden) 6to8ft. 30.00 250.00 


RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
SOMETHING UNUSUAL 


4toSft. 12.50 110.00 


Every one a “conversation piece” .. . 


(postpaid) 

Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 

14 to 2 ft. $7.00 
Medlar (Mespilus) 

2-year grafts. 3 to 4 ft. , 5.00 
“‘Waterlily’’ Magnolia 

1¥y to 2 ft. 7.00 
Cornus kousa chinensis (June Dogwood) 

2 to 3 feet 6.00 
Davidia (Dove Tree) 

4-inch pot plants ‘ 5.50 
Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 

1% to 2 ft. 2 for $2.50 
Stewartia pseudocamellia 

2 to 3 feet : 6.50 
Franklin Tree (Franklinia 

4 to 5 feet 9.50 
Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) 

4 to 5 feet 6.50 
Gingko biloba (Gingko) 

te aS aero ees 4.25 


CATALOG sent with each order 
or send 10c (50c W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. D-8 7 Highlands, N. J. 
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Forest Ownership in Minnesota—Problems and Prospects 


(From page 38) 


posed of about 84 per cent of its fed- 
eral grants but still owns a consid- 
erably larger area than the federal 
government. Its present holdings 
are about equally divided between 
trust-fund lands and those acquired 
from other sources. While federal 
and state ownerships have thus de- 
creased materially from their all- 
time high, county ownership has in- 
creased from 0 to 9 per cent of the 
total area. 

Public ownership now comprises 
56 per cent of the commercial forest 
area of the state, mostly in the north- 
eastern, northwestern, and central 
regions (Fig. 3). It is about equally 
divided between the federal, state, 
and county governments, with the 
latter slightly in the lead. County 
ownership is particularly striking 
when compared with that in other 
states. Of all the county-owned com- 
mercial forest land in the United 
States, 45 per cent is in Minnesota 
and 30 per cent in Wisconsin—a to- 
tal of 75 per cent for the two states. 

More than three-fifths of the com- 
mercial forest land in private own- 
ership is held by farmers, usually in 
relatively small tracts. Especially 
noteworthy is the ownership of only 
three per cent of the commercial for- 
est area by the forest industries. 
This figure compares with six per 
cent in Wisconsin, eight per cent in 
Michigan, 10 per cent in New York, 
14 per cent in North Carolina, and 
40 per cent in Maine. 

Opinions may well differ as to the 
desirability of the present distribu- 
tion of ownership by classes of own- 
ers. There can, however, be no dis- 
agreement as to the administrative 
and managerial difficulties resulting 
from the frequent intermingling of 
different classes of ownership in a 
way that no one would deliberately 
have planned. Typical examples of 
the situation are shown in Figures 
4 and 5. The crazy-quilt pattern is 
particularly pronounced in_ the 
northern and central parts of the 
state, where efforts at improvement 
should be concentrated. 


Adjustment and Consolidation 
of Ownerships 


The situation is well recognized, 
and there have been sporadic at- 
tempts to do something about it. 
The most conspicuous progress has 
been in the national forests through 
purchases made under authority of 


the Weeks Law of 1911 and the 
Clarke-McNary Law of 1924; but in 
recent years lack of appropriations 
has brought the purchase program 
to a virtual standstill except in the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, 
Lands added to the state forests by 
various methods of acquisition have 
totaled well over 300,000 acres, by 
far the largest part of which con. 
sists of “fifty-fifty lands” that have 
been turned over to the state by the 
counties free from any trust in favor 
of the local taxing districts. Aside 
from these transfers, county lands 
have been increased by tax forfei- 
ture and decreased by sale. The 
number of large private ownerships 
(5,000 acres or more) has decreased 
slightly since the Forest Service tim- 
ber survey of 1953, while their area 
has increased by nearly one-fifth, 
chiefly by purchase from other pri- 
vate owners. 

Consolidation of ownerships 
through land exchanges has so far 
made less progress than had _ been 
hoped. The general policy was ap- 
proved by Congress in 1922 and by 
the state in 1938, while private own- 
ers, of course, need no legal authori- 
zation. State approval took the form 
of a constitutional amendment 
which created a Land Exchange 
Commission consisting of the gov- 
ernor, the attorney general, and the 
state auditor, with authority to ap- 
prove of all exchanges of state or 
county land with the federal govern- 
ment or with private owners. No 
provision was made for the exchange 
of state land and county land (that 
is, land held by the state in trust for 
the local taxing districts). Exchanges 
so far effected have included only a 
relatively small area involving chief- 
ly national forest and private lands. 
State and county lands should figure 
more prominently as the rather cum- 
bersome machinery set up by the 
constitutional amendment gets to 
working more smoothly. 

To date, the net result of efforts 
at the intelligent adjustment and 
consolidation of ownerships has not 
been impressive. What is needed is 
a concerted and co-operative attack 
on the problem. As a first step in 
this direction, the Commissioner of 
Conservation might well call a con- 
ference of all interested agencies and 
organizations to exchange views and 
to formulate plans for further action. 

The objective would be to seek 
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TROUT FROM TREES? 


Well, not directly, but trout need trees as well as water. 
Healthy, growing forests keep streams like this one clear, cool 
and flowing steadily. Such streams provide the habitat demanded 
by the finicky trout. So as our pulpwood forests grow toward 
maturity, they are providing an annual crop of recreation and 
fish to the outdoorsmen, picturesque scenery for the tourist, and 
a uniform flow of downstream water for all. 

These are annual crops of immeasurable value. And they come 
as a natural by-product from a forest that is growing a crop of 
fiber for the years ahead. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION & NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Teils how you can 
cut brush disposal 
costs up to 50% 


Read about the money-saving exper- 
iences of: 
Cities, Highway and Parkway Commissions, 
Public Utilities, Tree Surgeons, 
Line Clearance Contractors, Land Owners 


Learn why they selected Fitchburg 
Chippers. How they use them as effi- 
cient labor savers — builders of good 
public relations. How they have cut 
disposal costs up to 50%. 
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See cutaway color drawings of the 
Fitchburg Chipper — the exclusive 
Fitchburg spring activated feed plate 
— pictures of different models in 
action. 


Get this new Fitchburg book, fact- 
packed with specifications, diagrams, 
charts, plus profitable suggestions, 
tips, and vital information. 


MAIL FOR FREE COPY TODAY! 
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Send Free Copy of “Chip Dollars 
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agreement as to adjustments of 
boundaries and consolidations of 
ownership that would be mutually 
acceptable, and to work out ways 
and means of effecting them. Among 
the many subjects which should be 
considered are the following: 

1) Reduction of the overlapping 
of state and national forests, includ- 
ing that which would result from a 
major revision of state forest bound- 
aries and areas recently proposed by 
the State Department of Conser- 
vation. 

2) Modification of the boundaries 
and areas of national forests in addi- 
tion to those proposed by the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion which would virtually abolish 
the Kabetogama and Pigeon River 
Purchase Units. 

3) Strengthening the program for 
the exchange of lands between dif- 
ferent owners by joint effort to lo- 
cate lands suitable for the purpose, 
by tightening existing tax-forfeiture 
legislation so as to enable the state 
to convey a merchantable title, and 
by authorizing exchanges between 
the state and the counties. 

4) Formulating and implement- 
ing more effective programs of 
county land management. 

5) Devising ways and means of 
providing greater stability for the 
wood-using industries through in- 
creased industrial ownership of for- 
est land. 

6) Speeding up the acquisition of 
state and county parks to meet the 
zooming demand for recreational op- 
portunities and facilities. 

7) Speeding up the acquisition of 
both state and federal wildlife 
refuges, with particular reference 
to preserving essential breeding 
grounds for waterfowl. 

Such a conference, and any suc- 
ceeding conferences, would of course 
have no authority to impose its 
recommendations on anyone. Every 
owner will naturally continue to 
make his own decisions as to what 
adjustments and consolidations of 
his holdings are desirable. It is, 
nevertheless, important that these 
decisions be reached with full knowl- 
edge of the views and plans of oth- 
ers, and so far as possible in co-op- 
eration with them, with the objec- 
tive of effecting changes that will 
constitute improvements from the 
standpoint of all concerned. 


Expansion of Timber Markets 


Minnesota is in the unusual posi- 
tion of having an annual cut of tim- 
ber which is less than either the net 
annual growth or the allowable cut. 
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The latter is defined by the Forest 
Service as “the volume of merchant. 
able live sawtimber and poletimber 
that can be cut during a given peri- 
od while building up or maintaining 
sufficient growing stock to meet 
specified growth goals.” In Minne. 
sota it is considerably less than the 
net annual growth because of the 
need to build up depleted stands, 
However, in the case of jack pine, 
which is characterized by many over- 
mature stands, it is nearly twice the 
annual growth. 

The fact that with most species 
the allowable cut is much less than 
the annual growth makes it all the 
more surprising that the annual cut 
should in turn be much less than the 
allowable cut. For the state as a 
whole, the annual cut of sawtimber 
and poletimber (“growing stock”) is 
$2 per cent of the allowable cut in 
the case of softwoods and 62 per cent 
in the case of hardwoods (Fig. 6). 
These figures are, however, mislead- 
ing because of the influence of as- 
pen, which has an annual cut much 
larger than that of any other species 
but still less than half of the allow- 
able cut. Quite a different situation 
exists with the softwoods most in de- 
mand for pulpwood. With these 
species, the annual cut varies from 
74 per cent of the allowable cut with 
balsam fir to 94 per cent with spruce. 
Moreover, in most of the state out- 
side of the Superior District (Cook, 
Lake, and St. Louis Counties) the 
cut of spruce, jack pine, and balsam 
fir exceeds the allowable cut. 

In other words, conspicuous un- 
dercutting prevails with aspen, while 
overcutting is common with the oth- 
er major pulpwood species. This 
situation points to the urgent need 
of finding additional markets for as- 
pen and of increasing the growth of 
pine and spruce, the demand for 
which is certain to increase. Action 
in both directions is essential to 
make full use of both the present 
and potential productivity of the 
forest lands of the state. Progress 
will be hastened by technical and 
economic research that will pave 
the way for increased production 
and more complete utilization. 


Forest Taxation 
Taxation continues to be a dis 
couraging factor in the practice of 
sustained-yield forest management 
by private owners. The crux of the 
problem is to reconcile ever-mount- 
ing financial requirements of local 
taxing units with the tax-paying Ca 
pacity of forest lands. Because of the 
long period required for trees to ma 
ture, the problem involves the time 
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You will be seeing this symbol often 







in forest areas from Wisconsin to 
Florida. It signifies ““Owens-Illinois’”’ and 
reflects the integrity of one of the 
nation’s most progressive companies. 
Woodlands conservation was long a 
tradition with National Container Corporation. 
Now, through its successor—the Mill Division 
of Owens-Illinois—these conservation 


policies are being pursued with even greater vigor. 


MILL DIVISION Owens-ILLINoIs 


(I) GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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of payment as well as the amount of 
the tax. 

Two laws providing special treat- 
ment for the taxation of forest lands 
have been enacted by the legislature 
in an attempt to improve the situa- 
tion. The auxiliary forest law was 
passed in 1927 in compliance with 
a constitutional amendment  ap- 
proved by the people the previous 
year. As amended, it provides for 
the registration as auxiliary forests 
of commercial forests containing not 
less than 35 acres and of woodlots 
containing not less than five acres, 
under contract with the state ap- 
proved by the county board, the 
Commissioner of Conservation, and 
the Executive Council. Contracts 
run for 50 years and are renewable 
for another 50 years. 

Auxiliary forests pay an annual 
land tax of 10 cents an acre and a 
yield tax of 10 per cent on the 
stumpage value of the timber when 
cut. They must be managed and the 
timber removed in accordance with 
instructions received from the Com- 
missioner of Conservation. They 
constitute public hunting and _ fish- 
ing grounds which may be closed by 
the Director of the Division of For- 
estry in order to provide protection 
against fire or danger to life, but 
private roads and improvements are 
not open to public use. 

The law has not been widely used. 
Registrations cover less than 250,000 
acres, of which 94 per cent is in Koo- 
chiching, St. Louis, and Itasca Coun- 
ties, with 59 per cent in Koochiching 
County alone. The procedures pre- 
scribed by the law are cumbersome, 
counties generally are not enthusi- 
astic about it, and many forest own- 
ers are skeptical of its advantages. 

The tree growth tax law passed 
by the 1957 legislature embodies 
an approach to the problem of for- 
est taxation which is new not only 
in Minnesota but in the United 
States. It starts out with the un- 
qualified statement that “the pres- 
ent general system of ad valorem 
taxes in the state of Minnesota as 
applied to forest lands does not pro- 
vide an equitable basis of taxation 
and has resulted in inadequate taxes 
on some lands and ‘excessive tax for- 
feiture on other lands.” 

“Therefore,” the act continues, “it 
is the declared public policy of this 
state that the public interest would 
be best served by encouraging pri- 
vate forest landowners to retain and 
improve their holdings of forest 
lands upon the tax rolls of the state 
and to promote better forest man- 
agement of such lands by appropri- 


ate tax measures; therefore, this act 
is enacted for the purpose of per- 
mitting privately owned lands gen- 
erally suitable tor the planting, cul- 
ture, and growth of continuous for- 
est products to be taxed on the basis 
of the annual increase in value.” 

Productive forest lands accepted 
for registration under the act pay 
an annual tax of 30 per cent of the 
stumpage value of the estimated 
average annual growth by forest 
types. Temporarily non-productive 
forest types are taxed five cents per 
acre per year, provided the owner 
complies with his agreement to re- 
forest the land within a specified 
time. In the event of non-compli- 
ance, the land is subject to a tax of 
15 cents per acre per year. Perma- 
nently non-productive lands pay a 
tax of five cents per acre per year. 

Applications for placing forest 
lands under the provisions of the act 
are made to the county board, which 
takes final action on them. There is 
no contract, but the application 
must contain the sworn statement 
that: “While the land is under the 
tree growth tax law it will be used 
exclusively for the growing of con- 
tinuous forest crops in accordance 
with sustained yield practice and 
will be open to use by the public for 
hunting and fishing except within 
one-fourth mile of a permanent 
dwelling or during periods of high 
fire hazard as determined by the 
commissioner of conservation.” 

The tree growth tax law is on 
sound ground in basing the tax on 
the productive capacity of the land. 
In practice, however, the require- 
ment that growth rates by forest 
types and stumpage values by spe- 
cies shall be uniform throughout a 
county means that only those owners 
whose lands have these growth rates 
and stumpage values will actually 
be taxed on their true productive 
value. Owners with lands averaging 
better than the county average will 
gain, and those with lands averag- 
ing less will lose. The law is much 
simpler in many respects than the 
auxiliary forest law, notably in per- 
mitting final action on applications 
by the county board. Experience is 
needed to determine whether the 30 
per cent tax is equitable. 

All in all, the law constitutes an 
imaginative attempt to meet a dif- 
ficult problem in a constructive way. 
It deserves a thorough trial, with 
genuine effort on the part of both 
landowners and county boards to 
make it work, and with readiness to 
iron out any wrinkles that may ap- 
pear. 
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From a wood lot in North Carolina 
to a desk top in Timbuktu is a 
long way, but not an unusual one 
for Champion envelope papers. 
You'll find these quality papers, 
made from selected timber grown 
in well-managed forests, wherever 
mail is carried around the globe. 


Our wood production program is 
on a sustained basis. We practice 
good forest management on our 
own timberlands, and provide | 
technical assistance to our wood- 
growing neighbors to help them 
produce a profit-making crop 
of trees. In turn, we purchase 
the pulpwood suitable to our 
quality of papermaking. 


It is such cooperation from forests 
to finished product that produces 
superb papers for specific pur- 
poses like the White Foldur* 
Kraft Envelope grade on the 
opposite page. Its basic ingredient 
is good timber—an important 
reason for well-managed forests. 


Champion Sets the Pace in Papermaking 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
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- CHAMPION ENVELOPE PAPERS CARRY THE MAIL 
ALL OVER THE WORLD! From Tokyo to Timbuktu, Paris to Peoria, 


sts Champion envelope papers have been the first choice for over thirty years. Modern paper- 
eS making machinery guided by experienced hands, plus the finest raw materials available, 
ir- results in top performance-—the payoff is substantial economy in production and mailing. 
r® Champion papers can fill your precise needs from the many grades, weights, and colors 


manufactured to meet the widest possible range of envelope requirements. Because so 
many envelope manufacturers use Champion papers, these are the most available envelopes 
in the world. Let Champion envelope papers carry your mail! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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THERE’S A CHAMPION ENVELOPE PAPER THAT'S 
RIGHT FOR YOUR JOB! 


No. 1 White Envelope 

Radiant Envelope—Smooth and Antique Finish 

White Foldur® Kraft Envelope 

Chamfico® Colored Wove Envelope—Canary, Pink, Goldenrod, Light Blue, Green, Cherry, Dark Blue 
Granite Envelope—Blue and Green 

Buff Ne’er Tear Envelope—Smooth and Rough 

Gray Kraft Envelope 

Suntan® Kraft Envelope 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, N.C.; Pasadena, 'Texas District Sales Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. 






This is White Foldur® [Pega Kraft Envelope, 17 x 22—28 Ib. 
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Public Co-operation and Control 


State and federal co-operation 
with private owners has so far not 
been conspicuously successful in 
bringing about any widespread im- 
provement in forest management. 
Education, service, and _ subsidies 
alike have failed to achieve the 
hoped-for result, particularly on the 
part of the small owner. How to 
make the co-operative approach 
more effective is a problem that de- 
serves, and is receiving, careful 
study. 

Success will be contingent on con- 
vincing small forest owners, of whom 
Minnesota has more than 123,000 
with holdings of less than 100 acres 
each, that good forest management 
is worthwhile—either financially or 
in other ways, such as control of 
erosion and protection of the water 
supply. The potential production 
from these small holdings, which in- 
clude more than half of the area of 
commercial forest land in private 
ownership, is so large as to justify 
increased efforts to place them un- 
der intensive forest management. 

In addition to co-operation, Min- 
nesota, like many other states, has 
attempted to maintain the produc- 
tivity of forest lands in private own- 
ership by legislation which places re- 
strictions on the methods of cutting 
that may be used. A 1943 law for- 
bade the cutting of trees of less than 
a minimum size, which varies with 
the species, and required the leaving 
of a specified number of seed trees. 
It did not apply to operations where 
the land is being cleared by bona 
fide farmers for actual agricultural 
use, or bona fide owners of cottage 
sites, or to the cutting of cordwood 
for firewood. 

From the outset the law was criti- 
cized on the ground that its restric- 
tions are so mild as to have little ef- 
lect on current cutting practices, and 
still less in assuring satisfactory re- 
stocking of cutover lands. Even so, 
the Department of Conservation 
found sufficient violations to war- 
rant prosecution in 23 cases between 
1944 and 1949, with highly unsatis- 
factory results. No prosecutions 
have been brought since 1949 be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining 
convictions. All that the defendant 
has to do is to claim that the land 
is being cleared for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the case is thrown out of 
court. Evidently the law has out- 
lived whatever usefulness it may 
once have had, and might well be 
repealed or drastically amended. 





In view of this situation, consider- 
ation should be given to the advisa- 
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Use Bartlett Saws 


No. 124B and 114B Special 
Utility Saws 


BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMERS 


This Tree Trimmer has 
the Compound Lever 
side cutting head and 
also double leverage due 
to the pulley which is 
attached to the curved 
lever. It will sever any 
branch up to 1%” in 
diameter with the slight- 
est effort. 

Only a side cutting head 
leaves clean wounds. 
For larger limbs we 
recommend our No. 44 
Pole Pruning Saw with 
lo” blade. 

Sitka Spruce Poles fur- 
nished 6 to 16 ft. long. 











BARTLETT pany 
manu eras 


ZA * aS 
FISINTINSINISTSIGIGS SESS 5S 


No. 


124B—24” long and No. 114BD—26” have the 
“D” type handle, while No. 114B has the horn handle. 
Each Saw combines for the first time: Quick cutting, 
Smooth cuttinz, Easy operation. 





No. 114 Rapid Cut Saw 


This saw cuts fast as the name implies, with teeth that 
are made with a diamond point and a well shaped 








raker. As a special feature this saw can be obtained 
with or without the automat:c “ton and off” belt snap. * 
The handle has an extra large grip permitting gloves 
and is comfortably shaped for the hand. 
Bartlett Tree 


Paint 
For destroying and 
preventing the 
growth of wood de- 
stroying fungi and 
for the protection of 
wounds, use Bartlett 
Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordi- 





No. 127 Paragon Saw 


No. 127 Paragon Pruning Saw now available for 


immediate 


in 18, 22, 24 and 26 in. 
lengths. 


delivery 


The No. 45 is a bracket type Pole 
Saw. It has a 14%” blade, 8 points 
to the inch, and a tightening screw 
enables the operator to keep the 




















blade at the proper tension. Fur- : 
nished only with a 10-ft. 1%” x nary paint brush. 
14%” pole. Weight 41 Ibs. 
PORTABLE ROAD SIGNS 
Other 
Styles of 
Pole Saws 


Also. 





We offer for immediate delivery Automatic 
Type Tripod Signs. 3 ft. tripod holds 15” x 
15” sign, two red flags. 4 ft. tripod has lock- 
ine 1, 18” x 18” sign, two red flags. 





E AND 4-STRAND 
SAFETY ROPE 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


T 





3019 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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For 


TIMBER 
CRUISERS and 
FORESTERS 






THE BRUNTON® 


POCKET TRANSIT 


IT’S HANDY... 
weighs only 9 oz.; 234°x 3x 1%"; 
easy to carry in pocket, on belt, in car. 


IT’S VERSATILE... 
ideal for preliminary and supplementary 
surveying; used as a compass, transit, 
level, plumb, alidade, clinometer. 
Shows direction to 1°; level, slope or 
grade within 1 


IT’S MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME 
“Over 60,000 Brunton Transits since 1896’ 


See your local engineering supply house 
or WRITE FOR CATALOG 


*Brunton is a registered trademark of 


Wn. AINSWORTH & SONS, Inc. 


2151 LAWRENCE ST. + DENVER 5, COLORADO 











bility of providing a different type of 
regulation which would place con- 
trol over cutting operations in the 
hands of a local board consisting of 
representatives of the county, the 
state, private owners, and the gen- 
eral public. This “grass roots’ ap- 
proach. would place responsibility on 
persons who represent all of the ma- 
jor interests involved and who have 
full knowledge of local conditions. 
In addition to its direct effect, it 
would exert a powerful educational 
influence by emphasizing the im- 
portance of sound forest manage- 
ment and by forcing owners to give 
thought to their own situations and 
problems. 


Public Access to Lakes 

Water resources are so closely re- 
lated to forest resources as to warrant 
comment on two important prob- 
lems connected with their ownership 
and use. One has to do with the 
availability of Minnesota’s 10,000 
lakes for recreational use by the gen- 
eral public. Since these lakes are 
one of the state’s most attractive fea- 
tures, the matter is one of major 
importance. 

Two classes of lakes are involved 
—navigable and non-navigable. The 
state owns the land under lakes 
which were navigable at the time of 
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Fine Paper Deserves Fine Printing 


Skillful men in forest laboratories are developing 
finer papers, and ton for ton from fewer trees. 


This is today’s wood utilization at its intelligent 


These papers are skillfully used by craftsmen at 
the Monumental Printing Company, publication 
printers. They respect the fine products of the 


forests. This is printing at its intelligent best, 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
32nd and Elm Avenue 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 
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FOREST SCIENCE 














Minnesota’s admission to the Union 
Consequently no question exists as 
to the right of the public to use the 
waters thereof, provided public ac. 
cess to the lakes is available through 
state ownership of a piece of the 
shore line. To assure such access, 
the legislature in 1945 authorized 
the Commissioner of Conservation 
to acquire by condemnation areas of 
not more than 5 acres adjacent to 
public waters, provided these waters 
are in a meandered lake of not less 
than 200 acres. 

In non-navigable lakes, ownership 
of the land underlying them is in the 
hands of the riparian owners. Until 
1960 the Supreme Court of the state 
held that such ownership entitled 
the owner to control the use of the 
water over his land. In other words, 
he could prevent the use by others 
for any purpose of the water over 
the pie-shaped piece of the lake 
formed by imaginary lines running 
from the two ends of his shore prop- 
erty to the center of the lake. Ri- 
parian ownership by the state of a 
piece of the shoreline did not, there- 
fore, give the public the right to use 
the waters of the entire lake for 
boating, fishing, hunting, or other 
purposes. 

This position was reversed by the 
court in January, 1960, in the case of 
Johnson vs. Seifert, in which it was 
ruled that riparian rights are an in- 
cident not of ownership of the bed 
of the lake but of ownership of the 
shore. Under this view, any riparian 
owner, no matter how small his hold- 
ing, has a right to use the lake over 
its entire surface, provided such use 
is reasonable and does not unduly 
interfere with the exercise of similar 
rights on the part of other abutting 
owners. In a more recent case (Flynn 
vs. Beisel), the court ruled that a 
public easement to the use of a road 
providing access to a lake opens the 
waters of the entire lake to the use 
of the public. 

The 1945 law, however, applies 
only to navigable, meandered lakes. 
To provide for public use of the 
many attractive non-navigable lakes, 
the shores of which are entirely in 
private ownership, it would have to 
be amended to permit state con- 
demnation of land on such lakes. 
The right to condemn would, of 
course, have to be used only when 
the current owners of shore property 
refuse to sell to the state at a réa- 
sonable price. 


Drainage of Wetlands 


Drainage of wetlands has been, 
and continues to be, an important 
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EASY GOING -NO MATTER HOW YOU SLICE IT 








If you make your living with a chain saw, you know what it famous McCulloch dependability. High-pressure die-cast alloy 
takes to make your job easier. That’s why these new McCulloch construction, anti-friction bearings, forged rods. Aircraft-type 
convenience features will make sense to you. carburetion, extra capacity air filter, weatherproofed ignition. 
Shock-absorber system with molded rubber pistol grip, rubber Fingertip controls. New Super Pintail® chain. 

padded handlebar, rubber covered choke and oiler buttons to Your McCulloch dealer offers a free demonstration. Take 
reduce operator fatigue. Two-position muffler cuts sound, foils advantage of it and prove to yourself how easy it is to cut with 
heat. Insulated fuel tank runs 20° cooler. Rear air-intake a 1961 logger-styled McCulloch chain saw. For FREE litera- 
grille for better carburetion. ture, name of nearest dealer, write: McCulloch Corporation, 
Behind these important new easy-operating features, there’s Los Angeles 45, California, Department A-2. 
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Rubber Grips 
Extra Quiet 
Muffler 


Weight 21 Ib. | 24 Ib. 
— =a) NEW TWO-POSITION MUFFLER. Extra NEW ag me Roy FATIGUE. Shock 
direct | gear (3: quiet for town use; wide open for absorber handle bar, rubber hand 
{ , - timber land. Cuts sound, foils heat. grips, rubber covered choke and oiler Easy terms 
Up to 30” | Up to 42” Protective heat shield for safety. buttons, molded rubber pistol grip. 
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McCULLOCH 


Number One in World Sales—sold and serviced by more than 4000 dealers in the U.S., Canada and abroad. CHAI N SAW 


gw McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles @ Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis 3S 
gw McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada g McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 
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TREE MARKING 
PAINTS 


or 


BOUNDARY MARKING 
PAINTS 


red, yellow, orange, blue & white 


~< 
VARTUNG PAINTS 


from World's largest Tung Oil laboratories 


>< 
VARTUNG PAINTS 


last longer 
look better 
last longer 


apply easier 


~< 


interior and exterior house paints, 
Industrial paints of all types 
“Tung Oil makes the Difference” 


CROSBY FOREST PRODUCTS CO. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


—— 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 
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Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to use 

open ends give animal confidence. No springs to break. 
Sizes for all needs. FREE booklet on trapping secrets. 


HAVAHART, 155-A Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
Name 
Address 














factor in the development of agricul- 
ture in Minnesota. It also continues 
to reduce the breeding grounds for 
waterfowl. As a result, to drain or 
not to drain has become a serious 
issue in the pothole region of the 
state. So far as any given pothole is 
concerned, there is no compromise. 
It can produce either agricultural 
crops if drained or waterfowl if not 
drained, but not both. The situation 
is of concern from the national as 
well as the state point of view, since 
the pothole regions of western Min- 
nesota and the eastern Dakotas pro- 
vide the breeding grounds for a large 
percentage of the waterfowl pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Most of the pothole country is 
now held by farmers, who will nat- 
urally manage it in whatever way 
they regard as in their own best in- 
terest. They cannot be expected to 
refrain from drainage merely as a 
public service, for which they pay 
the costs. Public control by state or 
nation over whatever area of pot- 
holes and surrounding land is re- 
garded as necessary and desirable 
will therefore have to be effected by 
purchase, lease, or subsidization of 
the owner to refrain from drainage. 

Extensive drainage of wetlands in 
the peat region of northern Minne- 
sota to fit them for agricultural use 
was undertaken in the early years of 
the present century. ‘The venture was 
encouraged by legislation which 
made both state and federal lands 
subject to drainage assessments the 
same as privately owned lands. This 
ill-advised attempt to farm lands 
which were often basically unsuited 
for agriculture had tragic results. 
Crop failures, inadequate financial 
resources, and heavy taxes led to 
such widespread tax delinquency 
that the state had to come to the 
rescue of the counties by guarantee- 
ing payment of the drainage district 
bonds and in return assuming own- 
ership of the tax-forfeited lands— 
the present 1,700,000 acres of ‘‘con- 
servation areas.” 

The lesson has been learned, and 
indiscriminate drainage of peat lands 
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is a thing of the past. This situation 
does not, however, rule out the Pos. 
sibility of limited drainage of 
selected areas where the depth and 
character of the soil are such as to 
permit the successful production of 
appropriate crops, and where eco. 
nomic conditions are favorable. The 
problem is to identify the specifi 
tracts where these conditions exis, 
and to make sure that they are 
farmed by able individuals unde 
competent direction. Study is also 
needed of the biologic and economic 
practicability of drainage as a means 
of increasing forest growth and 
yields. 


Natural Resources Council 


From the over-all point of view, 
an urgent need is the creation of 
machinery to assure continuous, co- 
ordinated consideration of Minneso- 
ta’s problems in the broad field of 
land ownership, use, and manage. 
ment. A promising means of achiev- 
ing this objective would be the estab- 
lishment by the legislature of a Nat- 
ural Resources Council appointed by 
the governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. As the name 
implies, such a council would be 
wholly advisory in nature, with no 
administrative responsibilities or au- 
thority. Its chief functions would 
be: 1) To identify current problems 
and to stimulate and co-ordinate 
studies and action aimed at thei 
solution; 2) To advise the legisla- 
ture, the governor, and the various 
agencies and interests represented in 
its membership with respect to nat- 
ural resource policies, administra- 
tion, and management; and 3) To 
facilitate contracts and to promote 
co-operation among the various ag2n- 
cies and interests concerned with 
land problems. 

The usefulness of such a council 
would depend largely on the calibre 
of its membership and particularly 
of its chairman. Its possibilities for 
useful service in dealing with the 
critical problems of ownership, use, 
and management of forest and re 
lated lands are unlimited. 


Ride the White Horse 


(From page 19) 


iorty or fifty years, the life of a tree, 
so you are inculcated with the idea 
that fifty years from now things can 
go either bad or good from what 
you're doing now. No, we were sold 
on it heart and soul. I think we 
were dedicated. 


MAuNDER: Can you cite anything 


from your recollections of those early 
days in the Forest Service which 
might tend to illuminate this fact— 
examples of it among the men with 


whom you worked? 


ELpREDGE: It wasn’t so much a 


thing that you sat down and talked 
It was something that you 


about. 
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Simpson Tree Farm Manager Bill Looney taping the waist of a 65-year-old Douglas Fir in the Shelton 
Cooperative Sustained Yield Unit at Shelton, Washington. 


QUR TREES SALUTE NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS WEEK 


Trees are growing for use by future generations in every corner of 
America. 


This is the forest industry’s assurance to the nation that the wood sup- 
ply so vital to population growth will keep pace with demand. 


Simpson lands along the Pacific Coast are a busy part of this national 
sustained yield effort. 


We salute National Forest Products Week this month with young timber 
dating from our first days in business, 65 years ago. 


SimpPpson TimBer Company 


Established in 1895 


Managing forest lands and production plants in Washington, Oregon and California. 
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PROVEN! 


BAUER Down products are the 
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Northern Goose Down. Nylon 
fortified wool knit collar, 
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7? about 100% Prime Down. 
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felt. I think this feeling is illustrated 
by the fact that you were willing to 
work in a hostile atmosphere where 
the settlers in the national forests 
(I’m talking now about the work in 
the national forests and that was the 
only practical forestry that went on 
in those days) were against you be- 
cause the Forest Service hemmed 
them in. The stock men _ were 
against you because you were going 
to regulate them and make them 
pay for grazing, count their cattle 
and limit where they could go. 
Sheep couldn’t go here and cattle 
couldn’t go there. The lumbermen 
were against you from the lumber- 
jack up. They thought you were a 
silly ass (the lumberjacks did) be- 
cause you limited their action with 
the axe, and the people at the top 
thought you were a misguided zealot 
with crazy notions. People who 
work in that atmosphere have to 
have tough hides—something of ded- 
ication. 

Furthermore, we were paid next 
to nothing. As I said, I started in 
at $25.00 a month and when I final- 
ly passed the civil service examina- 
tion (it was a_ stiff, two-day ex- 
amination which I took, incidental- 
ly, in San Francisco at the time of 
the earthquake) I was raised to 
$83.33 a month, or $1,000 a year. I 
don’t know how long I went on at 
that rate before I got another step 
to $1,200 a year. 

All around you people working as 
you did got twice as much. Every 
now and then you’d get an oppor- 
tunity, an offer. “Come with me, 


‘“*Products of the Forests"’ 


- 
LNG Engraving Compa 


1339 Green Court, Northwest 


Washing 
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kid. I'll give you twice that much 
if you'll come and help me co this 
or that.” But you didn’t. It was the 
rarest thing in the world at tha 
time for anybody to leave the Sery. 
ice for private employment. There 
was a real spirit, a deep-down in-you 
feeling. 

Maunper: This can be explained 
in large part, of course, by the kind 
of people who went into forestry, 
but was Pinchot, himself, the focal 
point of all this? Did you feel a per. 
sonal loyalty to the man? 

ELDREDGE: Yes. He was a mag- 
netic personality. We didn’t see him 
often, and he wasn’t a back-slapper 
exactly, but somehow or other, no 
matter how junior you were or how 
humble your position, in the course 
of his stay in this little place or that, 
he would hunt you up and tell you 
that you were doing a great job and 
were really going places. You knew 
it was partly politics, and partly not, 
but whatever it was, you thought 
that he was tops. It wasn’t loyalty 
alone to him, as I told you. It was 
a deep feeling that you had a part 
in a big thing for your country, and 
yet you didn’t go around saying that. 

MAUNDER: And was there very 
little public recognition or seeming 
approval of what you were doing, 
especially in the area in which you 
worked? 

ELDREDGE: On the contrary. The 
newspapers, both large and small, 
all over the West (and I was in the 
West for five years before I came 
south) never overlooked an oppor 
tunity to slant the news or, in edt 
torials or sour comments, to point 
out that these green, misguided zeal- 
ots from the East were running 
around the woods and playing havoc 
with the West. 

The lowest ebb in the Forest Serv- 
ice, when morale and money and 
everything else went into a deep dip, 
was during the Taft administration 
after the Pinchot controversy with 
Ballinger. Then we were punished, 
and I mean in every way possible; 
the Department of Agriculture just 
went alter our scalps. 

There were years then when no 
body got a promotion in the Forest 
Service. It went on from 1910, I 
should say, until close to 1920 be 
fore we commenced to get our heads 
up. 

Maunper: That was exactly the 
period when Henry Graves was chief 
forester. He was head of the Forest 
Service at a time when it was strug 
gling to stay alive. 


Evprepce: All he could do was 
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keep it together—but not from lack 
of ability or magnetism or leader- 
ship. It was through the fact that 
we were people who were not in fa- 
vor; we were distinctly in bad odor 
with our department as well as with 
industry. 


MAuUNDER: Was this all the result 
of the blowup between Ballinger 
and Pinchot and Taft’s finding in 
favor of Ballinger? 
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ELDREDGE: You're thinking now 
of the attitude of the Department of 
Agriculture to one of its bureaus? 
No, I think it probably started be- 
fore that. The Forest Service was 
looked upon as an upstart that was 
too big for its breeches, too fancy, 
and so forth. We were pointed out 
time and time again by reporters 
and others as an example of eff- 
ciency in government—the one bu- 
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Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


Removes Stumps in Minutes —Not Hours! 


Tree Service men and park, recreational and 
municipal officials all over the country are 
praising the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUT- 
TER. More than an unusual new machine, the 
Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER is a revo- 
lutionary, new principle, that once and for ever 
has taken the cost, the time and the drudgery 
of labor out of stump-removal! “From a stump 
to chips . . . in minutes,” is more than a by- 
word, too, it’s a fabulous fact. The Vermeer 
POW-R-STUMP CUTTER removes the largest 
tree stump—tips it to shreds to a depth of ten 
inches below the surface of the ground—all in a 
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for the whole operation. And when the job is 
done there’s no stump left to be hauled away, 


no gaping hole to be filled, no rutted lawns, no. 


damaged curbs, driveways or sidewalks. 


This is just part of the remarkable story 
about the Vermeer POW-R-STUMP CUTTER. 
To get all the details, write—today—for the 
colorful new FREE folder, just off the press. 
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reau in the whole Department of 
Agriculture. We had an efficien, 
and busy public relations section 
and made no effort to cover our light 
from the public eye. We were looked 
upon then, and I think to some ex. 
tent yet, as an uppity, independent 
group. 

MAuNDER: Do you suppose, Cap, 
that this was in part due to the fact 
that the leadership in the Forest 
Service, at a very early stage in its 
history, seemed to grasp the real im. 
plications and value of publicity in 
telling its story on a mass production 
basis to the people of the country? 
And was this something that the 
other agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture resented not having the 
key to? 

ELDREDGE: They may have had 
the key but they didn’t have the 
courage or the know-how to use it. 
MAuNDER: How do you explain 
this? Was this ability something 
that stemmed from Pinchot’s genius 
or was this the product of the genius 
of some other men in the Forest 
Service? 

EvLpREDGE: I was far distant from 
Washington in those days. | 
wouldn’t be able to point out any 
individual or group of individuals, 
But they were dedicated men and 
doubtedly, the man with the inspira- 
tion. As you know, he was a wealthy 
man, cultured, energetic and inde- 
pendent. He didn’t depend for his 
living on that job; if he’d gotten 
canned at any time it wouldn’t have 
made enough difference for him to 
change his brand of coffee, so he 
didn’t mind stepping out and tak- 
ing a chance. And this group that 
he had around him—well, I don't 
think they were supermen by any 
means. I think I knew all of them, 
but they were dedicated men and 
they, too, were willing to take 4 
chance. 

You know, government service in 
those days was a pretty foggy thing 
—I mean, the political appointees, 
and old hangers-on, and people who 
did no more work than was just nec- 
essary to draw pay. It was a ragged 
thing all through the government 
service, everywhere. It was a scall- 
dal, but it was an old one; it’d been 
a scandal for so long that it was 
looked upon as a natural thing. You 
still hear and read sneers at govern- 
ment service. That’s a hang-over 
from those days; it isn’t true any 
more to any great extent. 

Maunper: You said that your fust 


assignment was in California. Where 
did you go? 
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GROWING IN UNION BAG-CAMP NURSERIES, BELLVILLE,GA. 
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100 MILLION TREES! 


That’s how many trees Union Bag- 
Camp has planted on its land since it 
began its forestry program back in 
1936. 


If 100 million pine trees were planted 
on a single tract of land, they would 
cover more than 133,000 acres. 

If one two-man planting crew had to 
plant 100 million trees, it would take 
them 40 years to get them in the 
ground. 


And if they were planted in a single 
row six feet apart, they would 
stretch around the equator four and 
a half times. 


Progress in forestry means putting 
back timber resources as they are 
used. And because they are being re- 
plenished, there will always be for- 
ests growing in Georgia and in the 
South—tomorrow and beyond. 


We’re also pleased that we have had the privilege of making available 
to our neighboring land-owners, 48 million pine seedlings for planting 
on their properties, and without cost to them. 


UNION BAG - CAMP 
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for a Quality Timber Crop 
SEEDLINGS & TRANSPLANTS 
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SCOTCH PINE 

(Pinus sylvestris) Per 100 Per 1000 
2-0), 2 yr..$ 2to 3ins 7.50 
2-0), 2yr., 4to 6ins 2.75 17.50 
3-0), 3 yr 7 to 14 ins 4.25 27.50 
(2-2), 4yr., T., 8 to 15 ins 6.00 40.00 
WHITE PINE 

(Pinus st;obus) 
(2-0), 2 yr 4to Sins 2.75 17.50 
3-0), 3yr.,S., to 10 in 4.25 27.50 
(4-C), 4yr., S 8 to 16 ins 6.75 45.00 
2-2), 4 yr., T., 6 to 14 ins 825 55.00 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

(Picea pungens) 
2-0), 2 yr.,S., 3 to 6ins 250 22.50 
3-0), 3 yr ; 5 to 10 ins 60) 40.00 
4-0) 4yr.. S.. 8 to 15 ins 825 55.00 
2 Ko, 5 to 10 ins 12.00 80.00 
2-3), Syr., T., 7 to 14 ins 17.50 100.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 

(Picea abies) 
(2-0), 2 yr., S., 4to 6ins 3.00 20.00 
(3-0), 3 yr., 6 to 12 ins 5.00 32.50 
(4-0), 4 yr.,S., 8 to 15 ins 6.75 45.00 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., 8 to 15 ins 9.00 60.00 
(2-3), Syr.,T., 10 to 20 ins 12.00 80.00 
DOUGLAS FIR 

(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 
(2-0), 2yr.,S., 4to 7ins 3.7 25.00 
(3-0), 3 yr.,S., 5 to 12 ins 6.00 40.00 
(4-0), 4yr.,5S., 8 to 15 ins 7.50 50.00 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., 5 to 10 ins 9.75 65.00 
BALSAM FIR 

(Abies balsamea) 
(2-3), Syr., T., 5 to 12 ins 15.00 90.00 
(2-3-2), 7 yr., T., 10 to 20 ins 18.00 120.00 
CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

(Tsuga canadensis) 
(2-2), 4 yr., T., 5 to 12 ins 15.00 90.00 


Accepting Orders Now 
for Fall & Spring Plantings 
We also have a large selection of Ornamentals, 
Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Nut 


Trees. Special Discount to—Landscapers, Licensed 
Dealers and Nurserymen. 


Write for Free Catalog or Call: 
HOpkins 5-5696 


Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 





801 WATER STREET 





Pikes Peak Nurseries 


INDIANA 4. PA. 
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ELprepcE: In 1906 directly after 
the earthquake I was sent down to 
the Sequoia National Forest, of 
which Bill Greeley was the newly 
appointed supervisor. My first job 
was to cruise and map the timber on 
about 20,000 acres in the Inyo For- 
est, which was over on the east side. 
I had a big crew there and we got 
through with that job and immedi- 
ately afterwards I was given the job 
of running out 140 miles of bound- 
ary line of the Sierra, the Inyo, and 
the Sequoia National Forests on the 
east side of the Sierras. The line had 
been drawn in the beginning from 
a map and they thought, no doubt, 
that they were locating it in the 
proper place, but it was way out in 
the desert. There were about five of 
us who started on this thing in the 
winter and we ran into plenty of 
trouble. I don’t think we saw a tree 
in the 140 miles. It was all bare 
land and rough as all-get-out, up one 
obsidian range and down another. 
We almost perished on one occasion, 
but then when we got through with 
that. 


MAUNDER: Just a minute, Cap. 
What was the urgency of running 
this line? 

ELpREDGE: They were having a 
lot of trouble with sheep. Sheep- 
herders were using the desert. In the 
wintertime and in the early spring 
there’s enough grass there to sustain 
sheep but sheep were forbidden on 
the national forests—that was cattle 
country. There had been a number 
of trespasses and some near fights 
between the cattlemen and_ the 
sheepmen, and the excuse was always 
given, “We don’t know where the 
line is. We can’t tell.”’ So I was told 
to go out there and mark it. 

I had to build a monument every 
quarter of a mile and, in addition, 
on the top of every ridge and at the 
bottom of every gulch. I had to 
paint on those monuments in Span- 
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ish on one side, and in English op 
the other, “This is a nationa! forest 
boundary,” because the sheephierders 
were all Basques from the Pyrenees, 
So that’s what we did. There were 
places, of course, where there wasn't 
any rock. Every now and then we'd 
run out onto a flat plain. In those 
places we built monuments out of 
sagebrush with sand piled on it, and 
then a piece of muslin tied on a stick 
on top—a flag effect which had the 
Spanish legend on it. 


MaAunvEeR: How many men did 
you have working with you? 

ELDREDGE: Five. Four men on the 
line and one cook and horse wran- 
gler. We'd pack and about every 
other day, or third day, we had a dry 
camp; we had no water except what 
we could carry in the kegs with us. 

MaunpER: And you had to haul 
all your provisions? 

ELDREDGE: Oh, yes. Every so 
often we came to some place where 
we could buy grub. You know, at 
that time they had those twenty- 
mule borax teams with a great big 
wagon and trailer behind. They 
hauled from deposits in Death Val- 
ley on down to some place below— 
I never did know where it went—for 
refining. Our line occasionally hit 
the stage line or this wagon route 
and when it did there was usually a 
place where they sold water and 
canned goods so we could load again. 

Maunper: That is pretty desolate 
country. 

ELDREDGE: Oh, it’s desert. The 
aqueduct which now goes from 
Owens Lake or Owens River on into 
Los Angeles was just being surveyed 
at that time, and on several occasions 
we paralleled the crews that were 
running out the line for the aque. 
duct. 

Maunper: Later on you went over 
to Florida to bail out a situation 
there, didn’t you? 


Red Chain 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
is ideal for forestry service needs. 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
under the most severe conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
protection against mildew and rot 
and guarantees longer life. 
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Forest-fire lookout tower, 
Bald Mountain, Va. 








PLEDGE 
YOUR HELP 


As 


The Man in the Tower 


A spiral of smoke, thin as an eyelash, appears 
on the horizon. Untrained eyes probably 
wouldn’t spot it. But the man in the tower 
sees it, plots it, alerts fire fighters in a matter 
of seconds. Those seconds are the difference 
between life and death for our forests. Every 
American owes a debt of gratitude to the 
man in the tower and all the members of 
The American Forestry Association, who 


work every day to save our forests. 

We of The American Tobacco Company 
will continue to caution Americans against 
carelessness with matches, cigarettes and 
campfires. We know that everyone who 
helps The American Forestry Association in 
the campaign against negligence not only 
makes the foresters’ job easier, but helps 
the entire nation. 
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Precious 
Seconds! 






Men who fight’ ™. 
forest fires agree | eon 
that every second “I Sat 
is precious— 
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When you own trees 
you need tools for 


CUTTING 
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. and other purposes. Whether you 
have timber, a wooded estate or shade 
and ornamental trees, you will find 
the tools you need for their care and 
protection at Forestry Suppliers, Inc., 
where professional foresters buy. More 
than 2,500 items listed in our new 
Catalog—all quality items at dollar- 
saving prices. Write for a 
Catalog No. 9 today—and 


copy of 


See our big Exhibit at AFA‘’s annual 
meeting at Edgewater Park, 
Mississippi, in October 
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P.O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station 
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ELDREDGE: Yes. First I went home 
on leave with the thought expressed 
to people there in Albuquerque that 
the chances were I was going to have 
to quit the Service. My home was in 
Camden, South Carolina, and my 
mother had died some years before 
and left five girls. My father was 
doing his best to raise them. He was 
a hotel man and owned a _ well- 
known winter resort, but he’d had a 
stroke and things were going pretty 
badly, so I realized I'd probably have 
to take over. I took leave, instead of 
resigning at once, and hadn't been 
home more than two or three weeks 
before I found the situation wasn't 
nearly as bad as it had looked. 

About that time I got a letter from 
Arthur Ringland or Earle Clapp 
asking me to go down and take over 
and start off the Florida National 
Forest until W. H. B. “Whiskey 
Highball” Kent, a great character in 
those days, could arrive and take 
charge. He'd been designated as 
supervisor but was unavoidably de- 
layed. This would only take a 
month at the outside so I said I 
thought I could get away from home 
for a month and went down and 
opened up, held a ranger examina- 
tion, hired a bunch of rangers and 
put them to work. We were going in 
pretty good shape when Kent came 
down and gave it a look and went 
back West somewhere. He probably 
resigned from the Service or some- 
thing because he never took over, so 
I was there for nine years. 

I think I was the first, and for a 
long time the only managing fores- 
ter, that is, a forester in charge of 
land and timber, south of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi. In other 
words, there wasn’t any such thing 
as having a meeting or convention 
or anvthing of that kind. If I’d gone 
to a forestry convention anywhere in 
the South in those early days, all the 
talking would have been a dialogue 
between me and the barkeeper. 

Maunper: The Forest Service had 
very little activity then except in the 
West? 

ELpREDGE: They had some forestry 
of some kind (I never knew how 
much) up at Suwannee, and there 
were a few foresters in the South. 
Ed Griffith was cruising timber. 

There was no private or industrial 
forester of any kind in the South. A 
chap named Sidney Moore, a Yale 
man, was in Jacksonville at that 
time, and I think he was connected 
with a lumber company but not as a 
forester. Big business in that part 
of the South—the Southeast—was 
turpentining and naval stores opera- 
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tions; one of my first jobs, and 
my main job, was designing and put. 
ting into effect a method of con. 
servative turpentining on govern. 
ment timber. Nobody had ever 
leased any government timber before 
for turpentining because this was the 
only long leaf timber in the whole 
national forest setup. There wasn’t 
any other. So that’s where I got to 
know Dr. Charles H. Herty, of whom 
you've undoubtedly heard. 

Dr. Herty, subsidized or employed 
by the Forest Service, had designed 
the Herty Cup and had done a lot 
of experimental work on a {fairly 
large scale, and I had access to that. 
In fact, I got to see Dr. Herty hin- 
self, and drew up this method of 
operating timber for turpentine that 
doesn’t kill the tree and gives pro- 
longed production. 

MaAunper: This got away from the 
old heavy chipping and the chopped 


boxes? 


ELDREDGE: Yes, and it got to be 
in common use all through the 
South even before I left the Chocta- 
whatchee. The big operators had 
pretty well left the Southeast; most 
of the timber had been cut, but there 
were still a number of small opera- 
tors. In Alabama there were several 
large operations but I didn’t come in 
contact with them. Of course, over 
here some of the biggest operations 
in the country were under way. The 
Bogalusa mill, which at that time 
was said to be the largest mill in the 
world and cut a million a day, was 
just being started up. The Hines 
people from Chicago had opened up 
on a huge scale in Mississippi. John 
Kirby and associates started opera- 
tions in Texas on more than a mil- 
lion acres. 

At that time (1909, 1910, ’11 and 
12, all through there) these boys 
were having a feud with Pinchot, 
because Pinchot was labeling them 
“despoilers of public resources,” and 
so on, and there was a murky atmos- 
phere of animosity among the larger 
lumber companies toward the For- 
est Service. All the rest of the peo- 
ple didn’t know and didn’t give a 
damn. Forestry was as odd and 
strange to them as chiropody or ce 
ramics. The people right down on 
the ground, the settlers, the people 
who lived in the woods, the turpeét- 
tine operators, and so forth, were 
completely uninformed and were the 
greatest, ablest, and most energetic 
set of wood-burners that any fores- 


ters have had to contend with. 
MAuNDER: The turpentine's or 


everybody? 
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Jobs for the 
EXT generation 


“In East Texas, trees mean jobs. And tree management 
programs like the Eastex one are protecting 
these jobs for us—and for our children.” 





The Eastex program 1s a continuing one. It starts with the production 
of 20,000,000 pine seedlings a year. These are later transplanted into the field 
to grow for 20 years, before their first thinning. Periodic thinnings, and 
regular replanting on the many Eastex plantations will provide trees and 
jobs for many, many years to come. 








Nature has been generous to East Texas. 
Through wise conservation of its forest reserves, 
we hope to return this wealth to benefit all its 
| people today—and tomorrow. 
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Ftp and Peper Company 
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ELpREDGE: Everybody from school 
children up. 


Maunper: The people in the nav- 
al stores field at that time, Cap, were 
what kind of people? Were they 
small operators in the main? 


ELpREDGE: They were both large 
and small operators, but they were 
controlled and financed by so-called 
factors — naval stores factors — of 
which there were maybe ten or fif- 
teen firms. As time went on they got 
smaller in number but larger in size. 
There were several in Jacksonville, 
a number in Savannah, several in 
Brunswick, and I think one or two 
farther north in Charleston, a big 
one over here in New Orleans, two 
or three in Mobile, and two in Pen- 
sacola. 

Now, those factors owned fifty-one 
per cent or more of the stock in a 
given operating corporation, which 
in turn owned or leased the land, 
built the camps, employed the 
hands, harvested the gum, and proc- 
essed the turpentine and rosin. The 
contractual relationship was a very 
ancient one; it went back as did cot- 
ton factoring many years before. In 
fact, this factor business goes back 
one or two hundred years. The fac- 
tors sold the completed product of 
rosin and turpentine and charged a 
commission for selling it. They sold 
all the groceries needed to sustain 
the camp; all supplies of every kind 
had to be bought from them, and 
there were about half a dozen other 
different ways in which they took, 
it’s been estimated, as much as thirty 
per cent of the income before divi- 
sion of profits. 


MAUNDFER: 
situation? 


ELprepGE: That’s right. Yet they 
couldn’t have operated at that time, 
or for many years before or a few 
years afterward, without it, because 
the individuals who actually went 
out and made the gum (the camp 
managers) were very frequently, al- 
though not always, a very crude set 
of people. Turpentine hands (Ne- 
groes always) were a peculiar, sepa- 
rate, independent group of people. 
They were highly skilled laborers at 
that job and they wouldn’t work at 
anything else. The pay was low even 
in a time of low wages. An able- 
bodied man, when I first knew the 
industry, who made four or five dol- 
lars a week was doing very well. But 
they were rough folks, pretty stout 
boys who'd kill one another in a 
payday fracas. They had to be han- 
dled, and handled just right. You 
couldn’t be rough with them or 


A completely feudal 
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they'd leave you. They wouldn't 
fight back; they wouldn’t fight white 
people, but they’d just pick up and 
leave. They were transient anyway. 

The main job I had on the Choc- 
tawhatchee to start with was leasing 
the turpentine lands and then en- 
forcing the contracts. If you're talk- 
ing about many and skillful means 
of evading the terms of a contract, 
the turpentine man has them all 
beat. 


MAunpER: They didn’t want to 
use the new technique? 


ELpREDGE: To start with they 
thought light chipping was wrong. 
They'd been raised on the old say- 
ing which they had in the naval 
stores industry that “the deeper you 
go into the meat the more blood you 
get.” In other words, the deeper you 
gash the tree the more gum you get. 
As a matter of fact, you don’t, be- 
cause the trees fade out very soon if 
there’s too great a shock, as from 
one and one-quarter inch chipping. 
Our requirement at the beginning 
was a half inch deep; afterwards it 
got down to a quarter of an inch 
deep. You only need to go in a little 
way. There were scientific reasons 
for all that but not in the minds of 
the turpentine people, and_ they 
thought they should know since they 
were third generation. “Captain, 
I've been making turpentine ever 
since I was fourteen years old.” 

It was all part of the general strug- 
gle that anybody has in making a 
new kind of contract work. After a 
while the Negro hands got skillful 
at it and the camp managers found 
that they were really getting more 
giim that way and that it was profit- 
able, so in time it worked out very 
nicely. 

But forestry in 1910, and up to 
1915 or maybe 1920, was as unknown 
and as unvalued in that part of the 
South as it could possibly have been 
—as though it hadn’t existed. Mind 
you now, that wasn’t a country of 
virgin timber; second growth pine 
was just coming into the scene. 

Maunper: In your book, THE 4 
ForEsTs OF THE SOUTH, you make a 
statement early in the book which 
I'd like to read to you and have you 
make some comment on. You say 
here: 

The South as it is today, and as it 
has been for more than a generation, 

is a land of opportunity in which peo- 

ple of all classes and races are hard 

at work to achieve for themselves and 
their communities a full share of the 
kind of existence we like to call the 

"American way of life.” It is true that 

for years the southern states have stood, 
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shame-faced, at the bottom of the list 
in statistics that are designed to meas. 
ure and compare the prosperity, cul- 
ture, or security possessed by the people 
of this state and that. But Southerners 
are now facing the distasteful facts, 
are analyzing causes, and, determined 
to better the situation, are striving 
mightily to get on with what needs to 
be done. 


What do you see as the principal 
progress made in this direction since 
that time? 


ELDREDGE: I'll tell you, Elwood, 
Since that time, and starting before 
that time, we’ve had something that 
was absolutely necessary—a_break- 
away from the agrarian way of life, 
and the large scale development of 
industry and industry payrolls. To 
compress it all into one sentence— 
a marked increase in the average in. 
come. That’s what has happened 
and it has happened very largely be. 
cause of the growth of industry in 
all parts of the South. 


MaunperR: What part would you 
say the forest industries have played 
in this? 

EvprepGE: The biggest single thing 
that I know of that has stimulated 
the South has been the coming in of 
the pulp and paper industry on a 
very large scale. It wasn’t alone, but 
the things that it brought with it— 
namely, the chemical industry, and 
the land they bought and paid big 
prices for, coupled with the stimulus 
that it gave to railroads, truck trans- 
portation, taxes and everything else 
—were a real massive shot in the 
arm. 

As I say, it hasn’t been alone. 
There have been oil and minerals of 
all kinds, chemical developments, 
power developments, greatly in- 
creased tourism, and many other 
things, but if I were to single out in 
my own mind the one thing that was 
just a veterinarian’s big syringe full 
of pep it would be the coming of the 
pulp industry. There are hardly half 
a dozen counties in this region that 
haven’t had their annual income 
boosted tremendously through wages 
from pulp companies, or selling 
wood or land to pulp companies to 
put money into circulation—outside 
money, Yankee money, real money, 
not the same old soiled bills that we 
used to pass around, taking in each 
other’s washing. 


Maunpver: What would you single 
out as the most significant changes 
in the conditions in the South? You 
mentioned the growth of the pulp 
and paper industry. This has 


brought with it, of course, a much 
greater urbanization of the South, 
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industry climbed from $27 million in 1953 to 
$50 million in 1957, In the laboratories of pulp 
and paper companies, research has been harnessed 
to expand forest resources, aid soil conservation, 
lick problems of stream and air pollution. Wild- 
life, sportsmen, hikers all benefit from the natural 
features of today’s ‘‘“managed forests.”’ 


Reprints of this message on re- 
quest. Write to BELOIT IRON 
WORKS, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
makers of high-speed, high-pro- 
duction paper machinery since 1858. 





AREER IN PAPER. . . new information now available. Write Paper Industry Career Guidance Committee, 38th Floor, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York, 
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Makes it easy and eco- 
nomical to 
timber, or kill worthless 
trees in pastures. Easy to use 
and carry, weighs only 11 ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for live- 
stock. No crop damage. Cost 
about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. 
Forest Service. Without obli- 
gation, get the facts about this 
new injection method of kill- 
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Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 
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Peel TTA TY FOR CONVENIENCE \ 


Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
ies, ete. Easy-to-read dial graduated to single 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning 
slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic 
declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- 
PASS. All the advantages of 
a Cruiser Compass in a smaller, 
lighter (4.0z.) case for sportsmen 
and prospectors. 134,” needle. 314” needle. Ball 
$9.95 mounting. Model A 

At Your Dealer or send Check 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.’s) 
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hasn't it? People have been moving 
in from the farms to the towns and 
cities? 


ELDREDGE: You mean because of 
the pulp industry? 


Maunper: Because of the devel- 
opment of industry generally. 


ELDREDGE: Yes, industry generally. 
The pulp industry has the added ad- 
vantage that a very considerable part 
of its effect is felt in rural districts 
without people having to go to town. 
And the people who prospered from 
it were not just those who worked in 
the mill (although they did prosper 
amazingly), but the old boy who had 
the farm here with forty acres of 
timber, and the old boy there that 
had a thousand acres of timber and 
went into the business of supplying 
the wood, contracted labor, and the 
actual laborers who went out work- 
ing for anywhere from ten to twenty 





LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle 
leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
graduated to 4” for plane table work. 


Model B with vertical angle scales and 
sights and 5-min, vernier...... $55.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


dollars a day where they used to get 
a dollar and a half. 


MAunper: Tell me, Cap, how did 
the tax structure in the South affect 
this whole history of forest land use? 


ELDREDGE: For many years private 
industry in the woods resisted all the 
logic of the proselytizers from the 
Forest Service or from forestry by 
saying, “We can’t afford to do these 
things because our taxes are too 
high.” They don’t say that any more. 
That’s disappeared. That was _ be- 
cause the margin of profit in those 
days was small and the risk great. 
When you sell lumber for $13.00 a 
thousand, anything fancy was too 
high. You had to pay labor a dollar- 
and-a-half a day, and everything was 
on a basis that was so fragile that 
taxes could have been, and in some 
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cases were, a deterrent, but they 
found out that isn’t so any longer, 

What's happened to the tax struc. 
ture? Taxes have gone up every. 
where, of course, but when you've got 
money to pay taxes, money in your 
bank and your tll, money in your 
own pocket at home and money in 
the laborer’s pocket, too, why taxes 
become a bearable thing. It’s only 
when you don’t have the money or 
when the expenditure of that mon. 
ey cripples you otherwise so that you 
can’t expand and buy new ma. 
chinery or something of the kind 
that taxes become a deterrent to 
business. 


Maunper: Do you feel that we're 
on the verge of a new period of that 
kind? You hear an awful lot of cry- 
ing about taxes. 


ELDREDGE: No. People have been 
crying about taxes ever since Adam, 
and they never will quit crying about 
them. No man wants to pay taxes. 
The only time they’re willing to pay 
taxes, and not all of them are then 
willing, is when we have a national 
emergency and they feel they're con- 
tributing directly to defense or some- 
thing. But they think in all kinds of 
terms about our throwing away bil- 
lions for foreign aid, for fancy things 
we don’t need, and this, that, and 
the other thing. When it comes right 
down to it, so far as forestry is con- 
cerned, taxes haven’t deterred it a 
bit. 


Maunper: Even if you consider 
the fact that local government, state 
government, did land on the timber- 
land owner very hard back at the 
time of the cut-out-and-get-out peri- 
od which only accelerated his cut- 
ting? 


ELpREDGE: The situation, | think, 
has changed. That was due, as you 
might readily understand, to two 
things: First, the ruthlessness of the 
out-of-state operator who cut the 
timber. He went into a body of tim 
ber that was worth something tan- 
gible as a tax base, and cut that 
down to bare land and then it was 
worth nothing to the county. Until 
something else happened to the land 
the tax base was gone. So they said, 
not unreasonably, “Now, if these 
people are going to lead us into that 
we've got to tax them high as hell 
while they’re cutting it. We'll get 
all we can to build our courthouses 
and our highways and our schools 
while the timber is standing.” 

Immediately the lumberman, the 
landowner, said, “That being the 
case, we’d better cut it clean as the 
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devil and take every nickel out of it 
and turn the land back to the state 
and let the bastards suffer.”’ 


Maunver: Do you think there was 
anything that could have been done 
to change the situation, or were we 
riding a wave of history from which 
nothing would have changed us? 


Etprepce: As I’ve thought of it, 
perhaps not too wisely, I don’t know 
of anything that could have been 
done because of the fact that people 
were not conditioned to do it. The 
people who made the taxes in rural 
counties were very common people. 
A college man was a rarity indeed. 
They were farmers and small town 
politicians. They couldn't think big. 
They had no faith in forestry; they 
didn’t know how to spell the word. 
It meant nothing to them. 


If it meant nothing to the expert 
who cut the timber, how could it 
mean anything to them? So forestry 
didn’t enter the picture, and if it 
had, if we had been able to reach 
their ears and even convince them, 
that is, the tax-leyying group, still 
the lumberman who came here from 
Chicago wasn’t raised in the local 
county, he wasn’t going to lose any 
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schools for his children nor any roads 
nor any courthouses nor anything. 
His stockholders in the North (and 
they were all in the North) were in- 
sistent on dividends, a quick return 
on their money. What can forestry 
do for him? I can’t think of a bloody 
thing it could have done for him. 
He was cutting trees down and it 
would take at least fifty years to get 
another crop of that size. 


MAUNDER: And he wasn’t con- 
cerned at that time about the invest- 


ment in plant and machinery, was 
he? 


ELDREDGE: Oh, no. He wrote that 
off in the first five or six years. The 
whole industry at that time was 
based on a short life. 


MAUNDER: And, of course, it was 
a jerry-built kind of equipment, 
wasn’t it? 


ELDREDGE: They built the sorriest 
kind of towns, the sorriest kind of 
railroad tracks, the sorriest kind of 
everything because it was only 
meant to last —like the definition 
of a proper bridge to be built by 
military engineers, ‘““The bridge was 
to fall down as the last troops passed 
over it.” 
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are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 
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YOUR OWN FIRE “ENGINE,” INSTANTLY AT YOUR COMMAND FOR FAST INITIAL ATTACK. 


This Hard Hitting “One-Man” Outfit Is Adequate 
For Complete Control When Fires Are Still Small, 
Also To “Hold” Larger Fires Until Help Arrives. 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ECONOMICAL 
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Ideal for Foresters, Loggers, Patrolmen, Tree Farmers, Ranch- 
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(Larger Sizes Available) 


Developed in co-operation with the U. S. Forest Service to 
withstand constant rugged field service, without overloading 
vehicles. Designed for simplicity in operation and reliable per- 
formance. Made of best materials and first class workmanship. 
Larger sizes 100-500 gallon capacity available. 
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Please Mention | against anything, anybody, or against to it. Their limbs were way high 


. | the world in general. above the ground. It was rare to see 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine | The big thing about it was that 4 crown , 4 But when second 


| nobody cared. The people in the growth forests came all that changed: 

—__—_——_—_— — it can burn. Now we're more de 
pendent than ever on getting public 
acceptance of the need for fire pro- 
Our Best Wishes To tection. 


Maunoper: Here in the South there 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY hasn’t been the same development of 
ASSOCIATION co-operative efforts to fight and con- 


trol forest fires that there has been 
and may the in the West, has there? You don't 
have state forest fire associations 0! 
ANNUAL MEETING county forest protective agencies 
here made up of private owner 
to be held in and...? 


; E : Yes, but I don’t think 
EDGEWATER Park, MISSISSIPPI LDREDGE: Yes, but I don 


we need them the way it’s now oF 
ganized. Everybody pays in so much 
an acre for his fire protection, and 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND PROFITABLE the federal government also cot 
tributes so many cents an acte; 


ONE IN EVERY Way. the state contributes, too, and il 


makes up a fund with which the 
> state undertakes fire protection. 

SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. MaAunperR: Much of this stemmed 

(The first Mill to make newsprint from Southern Pine) from the legislation of the ’twentieés, 

the Clarke-McNary act, did it not? 

ELpREDGE: Yes, it started about 

that time. The state maintains the = 
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detection system, the suppression 
system and, by and large, the educa- 
tion against fire. The companies, 
however, contribute additional men 
and equipment in times of tough 
situations. We’re subject to periodic 
droughts in the South—not the 
whole South at one time, of course 
—and when they come I don’t be- 
lieve the whole Army of the United 
States could keep down disastrous 
fires until the rains come. It’s some- 
thing that we have to face. I’ve 
seen it. 

MaunperR: I know. I’ve flown 
over Florida and Georgia in a par- 
ticularly bad fire year and been ab- 
solutely amazed by the number of 
fire sores, little red spots burning 
through the smoke, hot spots every- 
where — not big fires any of them, 
but lots of little fires. 

EtprepGeE: I’ve seen big ones. I’ve 
seen fires that had a_twenty-mile 
front that just virtually destroyed 
every tree in it. They had to be re- 
planted. That’s second growth in a 
very dry year or two dry years in 
succession. 

Maunver: Do you think there’s 
any substantial change in the public 
attitude now? 


ELDREDGE: been 


Yes, there has 
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a widespread improvement in this 
respect, but it’s by no means a com- 
plete conversion; that is to say, there 
are still sinners among us and lots 
of them. Even after we have cured 
all the honest woods-burners, people 
who burn from conviction, after all 
of them have been converted or have 
died, then we’re going to have the 
scoundrels, the spite-venters, the 
sorry people who are against the 
world, and the thoughtless teen- 
agers and kids. We'll always have 
careless people, of course. 

And our climate, our timber, our 
land cover is such that we are prone 
to have more fires in our coastal for- 
ests than they have in the mountains 
with the damp nights and fog and 
good natural barriers. When we 
have drought our woods burn just 
like tinder. The very bushes that 
grow in the woods in the lower 
South—palmetto and _ gallberry— 
burn in dry weather as though they'd 
been doused with kerosene. 

Maunper: World War II brought 
into being a lot of little sawmills, 
didn’t it? 

ELpREDGE: That could be. The 
little mill rises and falls with the 
market. As the saying goes down 
here, “When the price gets down to 
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When you look at trees— 


can you see the forest? 


Forests mean many things to many people. 
A logger looks at a timber stand and thinks of 
forest products available. He decides the location 
of roads and plans the equipment needed for 


An industrial forester will see the trees from 
the point of use for his company—today, tomorrow, and 100 years from now—whether for paper, lumber or other tim- 
ber products. The yield per acre, natural regeneration, and planting that may be required are some of the factors he 
considers while appraising forest land. 

To the architect the forest is a growing source of raw material for homes for the growing population of the nation. 
But to an artist the forest primeval, with all of its symmetry, color, and variation, is a form of nature to be applied on 





Livestock raisers in some areas of the United States look to forest areas for grazing range for their animals. Forests 
are also a matter of concern to water and power firms. Users of water see the forest as a control of runoff. 
_ A man with a family visits the forest for recreation—a pleasant interlude from the hectic pace of his work in the 
city. Camping and sightseeing are modern diversions which a family seeks from woodlands. 

rhe sportsman anticipates the annual hunting, fishing, and trapping privileges awaiting him in the forests. A man 
does not have to be a naturalist to enoy the wildlife, vegetation and grandeur of this magnificent living resource. Are these 
views of America’s timberlands separate and distinct for widely scattered forests? No, these are multiple uses which may 
be found within any single forest area. : 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company advocates multiple use of forest lands. For many years its lands have 
been open to hunting and fishing. The past few years the company has offered encouragement to deer hunters by provid- 
ing maps of some of its holdings. We believe all uses of the forest are compatible. There is no need for conflict of in- 
terests on well-managed forest land . . . America’s timberlands can serve everyone. 
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a certain level they haul the mill 
into the back yard and the old man 
runs for sheriff or takes up teaching 
in the grammar school.’”’ When the 
price goes up, he quits teaching and 
goes back to sawmilling again. 

Maunper: And has this been true 
for a long time? 


ELDREDGE: Yes. It’s been up and 
down with the saw mills. The big 
mills had bought tremendous quan- 
tities of land and sewed up certain 
territories, but not everywhere. 
When they were sewing it all up in 
Mississippi, Georgia was entirely or 
almost entirely closed out. There 
probably weren’t more than three or 
four big mills in all of Georgia, but 
maybe 1.000 or 1,500 little ones. 

Maunver: What would you have 
to say about the general effect of this 
concentration of control of forest 
lands in the hands of fewer com- 
panies? 


ELprREDGE: I think that as far as 
the practice of forestry is concerned, 
the concentration of large owner- 
ships in well-financed hands has 
made it possible to practice forestry. 
It is still difficult to show how a man 
with forty acres can practice fores- 
try, or even a man with 200 acres of 
timberland if he has no other in- 
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come. But large land ownerships in 
going concerns that are able to use 
wood in several ways and make a 
profit every day can practice for- 
estry. 

Forestry isn’t a thing that can be 
practiced on small acres tentatively 
held by transient owners. It just isn’t 
done in this country, the time isn’t 
ready for it. Therefore, I feel that 
the greatest thing that has happened 
for forestry in the South is the group- 
ing of many small tentatively-held 
ownerships into larger ownerships 
held by strongly financed concerns 
which have the “know how.” The 
reason that forestry has advanced as 
rapidly as it has, and it has been 
marvelously rapid, is because large 
ownerships can afford to employ 
skilled technicians and can afford to 
pay the taxes and carrying charges 
and wait for returns. 

Maunper: This, then, has had a 
good effect on the whole economy? 


ELpREDGE: I can’t think of any bad 
things. In the vast majority of cases 
the man who sells his land to a large 
operating corporation is then en- 
abled to work in the field in which 
that operation employs men. In oth- 
er words, if he sells to a pulp com- 
pany he isn’t driven out so that he 
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has to go to town, or go into some 
odd section of the world. He can 
stay right there, do subsistence farm. 
ing (in other words, raise a part of 
his food), cut pulpwood or haye 
pulpwood cut, and be a contractor 
and ship it. He makes more money. 
in addition to the fact that he’s got 
some place for his children to go to 
find a job after they've left school, 
We were cursed (there’s no other 
name for it) in the South filty years 
ago by the hundreds of thousands of 
small ownerships, both in farming 
and in timber. The Department of 
Agriculture probably wouldn't say 
this in so many words because they're 
too tender, too sensitive to the 
thought involved, but farming isn’t 
profitable on a small scale. Farm. 
ing has to be done on a scale large 
enough to afford the use of machin. 
ery, fertilizers on a large scale and 
the best hybrid seed. The average 
farm in certain states in the South 
used to be as little as forty acres. 
Now forty acres wouldn’t support a 
family in anything but poverty—I 
mean forty acres of thin light soil 
such as we have in our timber coun- 
try—I’m not speaking of the Delta 
or certain truck farming’ sections. 
No, I don’t know of anything that’s 
bad about larger land ownership. 
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Maunver: To what extent are the 
efforts to get the small woodlot own- 
er to practice better forest manage- 
ment succeeding or failing? 


EvprepGE: The current opinion 
among forestry people who are work- 
ing on that, and industry people, 
too, is that it is succeeding, but it’s 
slow—partly because there are so 
many, partly because they are so | 
transient. The very instability of 
land ownership is one of the great- 
est deterrents to getting a small man 
(a man with 40 acres, 80 acres, 100 
acres, or even 200 acres) to practice 
forestry. He may sell out tomorrow 
—he may be forced to get a bank 
loan; he may decide to move to town 
and work in a factory. There’s noth- 
ing stable about it. His children 
don’t want to stay there. Nobody 
who’s been through a high school is 
going back to a forty-acre farm, 
never. 





MaunpeER: To what extent are the 
small privately owned woodlots sup- 
plying the total cut of pulpwood to- 


“boo juny amen», BLANDIN. paper COMPANY 


few years ago but I don’t know ex- 


ago they supplied more than seventy- 
five per cent. 
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Maunper: In other words, jhe big 
companies are depending 


o 
rather 
heavily on this source? 


ELprepGe: Absolutely. 


MaunpeEr: And this is saving their 
own? 

ELpREDGE: No, because they don’t 
own over twenty per cent of the 
land. A few years back it could be 
said that they were saving their own 
for the simple reason that they had 
to build up what we foresters call 
“growing stock.” They bought land 
that had been cut over, bare, and 
they had to plant it in many cases, 
and in all cases they had to build up 
timber growth. Well, you can’t do 
that very fast and cut it, too. 


MAuNpDER: And then, too, some 
rather bad fire years have hit some 
of them pretty hard, haven't they? 


ELpREDGE: Yes. I wouldn't hesi- 
tate to say that at least seventy-five 
per cent of all the wood cut in the 
South comes from non-company 
land. You probably can find an in- 
dividual company that is doing bet- 
ter than that. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Bogalusa wasn’t. They were 
one of the very earliest pioneers in 
forestry and they’ve built up a beau- 
tiful place—some 450,000 acres, 
maybe 500,000, of which probably 
180,000 is planted and has now 
reached usable size. Well, they're 
certainly in a position to cut more 
than twenty-five per cent of their to- 
tal needs, and tnere may be a few 
others, but on the whole some of 
them take as much as eighty per 
cent of their cut outside, because the 
land they’ve bought and are manag- 
ing is not over ten or fifteen per 
cent of the territory they draw from. 


MAuNDER: This heavy reliance on 
non-company-owned woodland, 1s 
this having any tendency to put an 
undue strain upon the resources of 
these woodlands? 


ELprEDGE: The pulp companies 
without exception are very con- 
scious of the fact that they will al- 
ways be dependent on this outside 
supply. As a consequence, in addi- 
tion to the state and federal goveri- 
ment, this outfit that Henry Mals- 
berger heads up—the Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association—!s 
working with pulp mills, with their 
money, as a matter of fact, to build 
up better forest practices on these 
small non-company lands. 


MAunperR: That is quite a tremen- 
dous operation, that Southern Pulp- 
wood Conservation Association. 
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ELprepce: And it’s being success- 
ful. 


MauNvER: Theirs is an education 
effort, isn’t it, directed principally 
toward the small woodlot owner? 


ELprEDGE: That’s right, but there’s 
a world of distance still to go in that. 
I's hard to realize how much land 
and timber is held by the owners of 
from forty acres up to a thousand 
acres each. 


Maunver: Going back again to 
your work in the 1920's, you did a 
great deal of traveling around the 
country, first of all in regional work, 
and later on an even wider front. 
You took over the same kind of 
work only on a national scale. Can 
you tell us about that and what it 
involved? 


ELpREDGE: There were two of us 
in that work—John Preston and I— 
and our immediate chief was Nick 
Carter (E. E. Carter), a New Eng- 
land man who was really the spark 
plug in the whole business of han- 
dling the resources on the national 
forests, an extremely able man but 
a New Englander and very conserva- 
tive. Our job (John’s and mine un- 
der the direction of Carter) was to 
stimulate national forest personnel 
all over the country to get the lead 
out of their pants and start selling 
timber. 

At that time there was an awful 
lot of virgin timber still held, still 
uncut, by large lumber companies 
and, as a rule, in the West that tim- 
ber was on the front of the national 
forests. In other words, it was the 
privately owned timber that was 
more available for utilization rather 
than the timber we owned back in 
the higher mountains. But at this 
place or that place this front timber 
had thinned out so that prospective 
buyers commenced to be interested 
in the government timber behind. 
Through the long years of custodian 
management our people on the na- 
tional forests had become accus- 
tomed to concentrating their efforts 
on protection and they had to be led 
into a new attitude of mind. 

Certain areas in each national for- 
est, called “working circles,” were 
picked out because they needed to 
be cut, and because they were near 
enough to transportation to be like- 
ly to find a purchaser. There they 
would draw up a plan of manage- 
ment designed to have the timber 
stands cut in such a way that they 
would be replaced by second growth 
at the end of a rotation so that there 
Was a never-ending supply of timber 
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est conservation. 
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from that particular region. Having 
done that, they set out to find buy- 
ers, and from there on into the proc- 
ess of making sales of the timber. 

MAunper: Let me ask you a ques- 
tion about that. Whom did you find 
the most co-operative in working 
with you in the establishment of 
working circle plans for the cutting 
of areas of the national forests? 

ELDREDGE: Of course, in each re- 
gion we worked with the. regional 
chief of management and then di- 
rectly with the forest supervisors. 
Now, some of the forest supervisors 
were pretty hard to get at. They just 
hadn't got the idea and had to be 
sold on it. 


MAUNDER: You mean that they 
were preservationist-minded? 

ELpREDGE: Yes. They just never 
had done this thing; they were get- 
ting along all right and they were 
just going to hold to it there until 
hell popped. Others, of course, 
younger men, caught the idea right 
away and saw that there was an op- 
portunity to really practice forestry 
with an axe. You can’t practice for- 
estry without an axe, you know. 
You've got to harvest timber if you 
want to grow another crop, and if 
you want to grow continuous crops 
you have to keep on harvesting as 
well as reproducing. We found a 
great difference between regions. In 
some regions the chief of manage- 
ment and most of his supervisors 
were pretty hard to move. In others 
they were fully alive and quick to 
catch on. 

MAunpDER: Was there any feeling 
of urgency in Washington in the 
headquarters office for showing the 
government that the national forest 
lands could produce a greater in- 
come to the government? 


ELDREDGE: Bill Greeley was then 
chief forester when I took this inspec- 
tion job, and he was very urgent 
on it. There was still, as I said, lots 
and lots of timber in the West, pri- 
vately owned, that had to be cut be- 
fore they got our timber higher up. 
So there was time. But things had 
to be started; the idea had to be 
sold and the effort to do this thing 
had to be initiated so that they’d be 
prepared to handle what was inevi- 
table, that is, a greatly increased de- 
mand for government timber. 

MAuNDER: Was this initiated un- 
der Greeley as chief forester? 

ELpREDGE: No, it started long be- 
fore Greeley. It started back in 
1905 when we took the old forest 
reserves over. It was a going thing by 
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the time Greeley got into it. He wa 
a western man to start with and had 
served a long time. You remember 
I told you he was supervisor of the 
Sequoia, and he served many places 
after that in the West, so he was im. 
bued with the idea that the national 
forest timber couldn’t be locked up 
in the West, that it had to be put 
out and used to serve the purpose 
for which national forests were cre. 
ated. 


Maunper: And to stabilize, J Sup. 


pose, the economy of the commu. 
nity? 


ELDREDGE: Yes. You see, when a 
big plant gets pinched for timber of 
its own and can get access to gov. 
ernment timber in the neighbor. 
hood, they can keep that operation 
going full speed. It may be the big 
payroll of that whole section of the 
state. 

But there have been conflicting 
elements all the time and always will 
be on the national forests. In the 
first place, there is the necessity and 
the desire on the part of the Forest 
Service and on the part of the forest 
industries to use the timber on the 
national forests as set up by law and 
policy. Then you have the cattle. 
man. The cattleman in many in- 
stances wants to run the cattle (or 
the sheepherder his sheep) in places 
where running them would delay or 
maybe destroy any early restocking 
after cutover, or even before cut- 
over. That’s particularly true in the 
Southwest in Arizona and New Mex- 
ica. Then there is the water in- 
terest. 

All through the West the valleys 
below these mountains—the Rock- 
ies, the Cascades, the Sierras and 
whatnot—depend on _ water _ that 
comes from the national forests. 
They are tender about having these 
watersheds tampered with by lum- 
bermen or stockmen. When you cut 
old growth timber in many, many 
locations you have to cut nearly all 
of it because it’s all ripe at the same 
time. Trees that you might leave 
for seed would be few and far be 
tween, but in doing this you threat- 
en the watershed to some extent, OF 
at least you do in the eyes of the al- 
ways worried irrigationists. 

Last but by no means least at- 
noying (I say this; the Forest Service 
wouldn’t) are the wildlifers, the rec 
reationists, the ardent wilderness 
fans, and the customers of the na 
tional parks who want to make all 
national forests into national parks 
—by use if not by law. So you have 
all of those things, which in some 
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places have prohibited the sale of 
timber. There are large areas (I don’t 
mean a spot) in which the Forest 
Service doesn’t dare fell timber on 
any practical basis, because if it did, 
these people who travel around in 
short breeches, back packs, and Al- 
pine hats all through there would 
put up such a holler to their con- 
gressmen that they would threaten to 
turn it into a national park to pre- 
vent its being cut. That existed a 
few years ago and I’m damn sure it 
still does, probably worse. 

That’s true even in the Appa- 
lachians here. ‘The Appalachian 
Trail, and the Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and the fact that 
we've got a dense population on 
both sides of it has made the whole 
Appalachian Mountain chain an 
outdoor recreation area in the sum- 
mertime. People flock there from 
all over the South. It’s getting so 
now, and has been so for some years, 
that the foresters have to sneak in 
to cut timber. That’s not quite the 
way to put it, but they have to hide 
itso it doesn’t show from prominent 
trails and places where these folks 
go. If they do see it, they start 
writing their congressman right off 
the bat, “These people are gutting 
our country. 














MAunpER: In reading the profes- 
sional and forest press these days I 
get the impression that these people 
are arguing, and very vehemently, 
that with the rapid expansion of our 
population and the current level of 
public use of the public forests, they 
need more area in which to expand 
facilities for camping and recreation 
in order to accommodate all the 
people who want to use them for 
that purpose, and it’s going to be 
even greater in the future, and that’s 
their chief argument for pressing 
their claim for forest use. 


ELDREDGE: You see, that costs them 
nothing. But a paper mill which 
costs thirty-five or forty million dol- 
lars to build is dependent on that 
area for pulpwood and the people 
who have been getting their liveli- 
hood from that mill in various ways 
—maybe 5,000 people—it costs them 
something when they're prohibited 
from cutting in there in order that 
the lads from the cities can go in and 
throw beer bottles and sardine cans 
all over the place. In other words, 
there’s a clash. There always will 
be and it’s natural. 


MAuNpER: Cap, let’s finish up the 
period in which you were with the 
government service before you left it 
to go into other work. This last 


stage of your work, in the early 
twenties, was in the country as a 
whole and took you away from home 
a great deal of the time? 


ELDREDGE: Yes, I found that life 
was getting pretty complicated. I 
had a family of five children. To 
cover the country as I was supposed 
to took at least five months away 
from home every summer and short- 
er periods during the winter, so I 
was not too hard to convince that I 
might look outside for a better op- 
portunity in the way of pay, employ- 
ment, and outlook as well as for a 
chance to stay at home. I'd gotten 
to the point where I thought that 
the top of life itself would be to own 
a delicatessen and live upstairs 
above it. At any rate, along toward 
the end of 1925, I was approached 
by the president of the Western 
Papermakers Chemical Corporation 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, who was in 
the process of buying a large tract of 
forest land in southeast Georgia. 

Maunper: Who was that? 


ELpREDGE: He was William Law- 
rence, a real captain of industry, if 
I ever saw one! His firm manufac- 
tured heavy chemicals for industry, 
and chief among those products was 
rosin size that goes into the manu- 
facture of practically all paper. His 
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firm at that time sold probably 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of all 
the rosin size used in the United 
States, and also shipped abroad to a 
number of different countries. They 
had bought this forest area in Geor- 
gia, which at that time amounted 
to about 170,000 acres—a fine pine 
timberland but very badly cutover, 
burned, and misused. His company 
wanted to put the land under man- 
agement and grow crops of naval- 
stores-producing timber for future 
use as one of the sources of his rosin 
supply. His offer was very attractive 
for the reasons I have mentioned, 
and I moved to Fargo, Georgia 
shortly after Christmas in 1926. 

I went down there and my job, I 
soon found, was first of all to set up 
fire protection in order to restock 
vast areas of badly cutover bare land 
that resulted from exploitation for 
lumber and later for naval stores. 
We had the area surveyed, mapped, 
and cruised by a whole class from 
the Pennsylvania State Forest School 
at Mont Alto. They did an excel- 
lent job and on the basis of their 
findings we built up a management 
plan on a time schedule which in- 
dicated just what timber we should 
cut, what areas we should hold back 
from cutting, and what areas should 
be turpentine. When we bought the 
tract from a turpertine company we 
had ninety-six crops of turpentine 
timber in operation, seven turpen- 
tine camps with thirty miles of 
standard gauge railroad. Each crop 
of turpentine timber contains 10,000 
cups so that we were probably the 
largest operator at that time any- 
where in the South. 


Maunper: This was all left.to you 
by the previous owners? 


ELpREDGE: Left to us—a badly cut- 
| over and a badly exploited turpen- 
tine area. 
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MAUNDER: You inherited ai! thei; 
help? 





ELDREDGE: We inherited al! thei 
hands. And I built up my own o- 
ganization. My main assistant was 
Bill Oettmeier, whom I got from 
Mont Alto—a young chap who had 
two hitches in the Marines and wa; 
a pretty sturdy lad; it took jus 
that to handle that country at the 
time. He’s now president of the com. 
pany, doing an excellent job. Well 
that was the job ahead. I was ver 
fortunate, very fortunate indeed, 
that my company didn’t expect me 
to show any profit in the early years 
of operation because they didn‘ 
want to mess up the income tax 
situation. In fact, I had the feeling 
that operating in the red was a tax 
relief to the company’s many opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

MAunperR: That was a wonderful 
situation. You could go ahead and 
do a lot of experimenting, I imagine. 

ELDREDGE: Yes, it was a forester’s 
dream. We did a lot of back yard 
experimenting, not the kind that a 
true research man would accept. It 
was empirical but perfectly good for 
what we needed. For instance, we 
put in several thousand acres of 
French turpentine system, which is 
very different from our own and very 
much more conservative. We op 
erated that for several years but 
didn’t continue it because it was too 
difficult and too radical a change 
from existing methods, but I did put 
into operation the method of operat: 
ing, the conservative chipping, that 
we had developed on the Florida 
National Forest some twenty yeats 
before. 

Maunper: I’d like to ask you a 
few questions about the turpentine 
and naval stores people. They were 
organized into a trade association. 
Can you tell me something about 
that association and your knowledge 
of its origins? 


ELDREDGE: It’s an old association. 
I believe it was called the Naval 
Stores Association. It was made up 
of turpentine operators and naval 
stores turpentine factors. They met 
at least once a year for big get-to- 
gethers which were held either in 
Jacksonville or Savannah. There'd 
be maybe 500 people there of all 
grades, that is to say, managers, 
woods riders, factors, presidents of 
turpentine companies, and the top 
men of the major consumers. They'd 
carry on as you’d expect any group 
of industrialists would. We'd have 
papers, of course, read by foresters, 
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technicians, and others, but the real 
meetings were carried on elsewhere, 
where they decided on what they’d 
do about this or that. 

| remember one man when I was 
down on the Florida forest in 1912. 
This chap was an operator in the na- 
tional forest. When he came back, I 
said, “Well, how was the meeting?” 
(I didn’t go to it.) 

“It was fine,” he said. 

“What did you finally work out?” 
| asked him. 

“We decided we'd quit stealing 
one another’s hands.” ‘That’s some- 
thing that has always prevailed in 
the naval stores industry and still 
does, I think. One operator would 
go across the county and steal the 
hands from another operator, entice 
them away one way or another. He 
said, “We agreed that we wouldn't 
steal one another’s hands. We'd 
quit that.” 

Maunper: Decided in a _ smoke- 
filled back room? 


ELpREDGE: Oh, yes. Certainly not 
on the stage. 


Maunprer: Nothing that was pub- 
licly announced? * 


ELDREDGE: Oh, no. I said, “Is the 
meeting over?” 

He said, “Oh, no. The meeting 
is to go on another day. I hur- 
ried on back because I wanted to 
stop at two turpentine operations on 
the road and pick me up some 
hands.” 


Maunver: Who among the opera- 
tors stands out in your mind as being 
the real leader? 


ELprepGE: A man named Judge 
Harley Langdale. He eventually 
got to be the biggest operator in the 
South and I guess he is today. His 
son, who is a forester incidentally, 
went off to the University of Georgia 
and got his degree—and has taken 
over the business. They’re million- 
aires now, both of them. They own 
a tremendous amount of land and 
have a very large operation. He was 
a real leader. He adopted the most 
up-to-date methods and was for 
many years the largest user of the 
turpentine timber that we leased on 
the Suwannee Forest. 

Maunper: In other words, the 


product went to him? You sold gum 
to him? 


ELprevGE: We agreed beforehand, 
all this in contract form, on the gen- 
eral territory in which he was to op- 
erate, the approximate size of his 
annual operations, the number of 
crops he was to work. Then each 
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year we designated the particular 
area that he was to operate, that is, 
put his cups on, chip and dip. Then 
we were to get twenty-two per cent 
of the sale receipts for the product. 
In other words, he sold the product 
and we got twenty-two per cent of 
this, with a sliding scale arrangement 
made so that if the price of naval 
stores went up, our price went up 
with theirs. The minimum was 
twenty-two per cent to start with, 
but it could go as high as twenty- 
eight per cent. 


Maunper: What about the rosin 
your own company was eager to have 
for its own production of rosin size? 


can you afford to pass up.... 


ELpreDGE: They bought the stuff 
on the open market. We shipped 
very little rosin directly to them. 
That was all worked out cost-keep- 
ingwise so that we found we could 
get more selling in the market. They 
used very low-grade rosin in making 
size and we were making high-grade 
rosin. There was a small percentage 
of low grade so it was more profit- 
able to them, the company, to sell 
our stuff on the naval stores markets 
in Savannah and Jacksonville than 
it was for us to ship it to them. We 
also shipped to the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. They were large 
buyers. You know, they, too, make 
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heavy chemicals, or did at that time. 
There were several other large buy- 
ers. We shipped in carload lots, 
tank car turpentine. We were a 
large producer for quite a long time. 


Maunper: What’s been happening 
to the naval stores industry? Has it 
been on the decline? 

ELpREDGE: It’s revolutionized. No 
industry that I know anything about 
has changed more radically than it 
has in my lifetime—the last twenty- 
five years particularly. Whereas 
there used to be something like 1,200 
to 1,500 turpentine stills in opera- 
tion in Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, now there are prob- 
ably not over a few hundred. They 
now have what they call “central 
stills.” The operator in these times 
works his timber, gets the gum and 
ships it to the central still which, in- 
stead of being a crude kettle with a 
fire under it and a worm condenser 
producing spirits of turpentine and 
rosin, is a steam still, a most up-to- 
date, carefully engineered technical 
apparatus. It not only gets a better 
product out of the gum but gives 
many more individual items of pro- 
duction. 


Maunper: /t saves all the by-prod- 
ucts? 

ELpREDGE: Yes. They really do an 
excellent job and the one-time tur- 
pentine and rosin operators are now 
just producers of gum. 

Maunper: Have the big chemical 
companies got into this in any great 
degree? 
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EvpReEbDGE: Several of them, by 
instead of using gum they use the 
ground-up stumps of the old growth 
pine as their basic raw material. 

MAUNDER: Cap, perhaps we can 
move on now to the next step in 
your career. 


EvprebGE: In 1932 the depression, 
which had been gradually approach. 
ing in the wood products industries, 
came to its climax for us. We shut 
down practically all operations a 
Fargo on Suwannee Forest and 
leased out our turpentine busines, 
We got down to a very small scale of 
operations, taking in sail to ride out 
the storm. 

At that time the Forest Service 
approached me to know if I would 
take over the directorship of the For. 
est Survey in the South, which was 
just starting. Well, I discussed this 
with my people in the Superior Pine 
Products Company (that was the 
name of the corporation that ran 
this forest), and finally decided to 
take the job, leaving in my place my 
assistant, Bill Oettmeier, who had 
developed into an excellent man, 
The survey sounded like a challeng- 
ing job although there wasn’t any 
increase in pay. The big thing was 
that I had a family of girls growing 
up in a pretty rough spot. We were 
sending them off to high school 
when they got to that age and off to 
college when they were ready, but it 
was not a pleasant outlook to think 
of eventually marrying off a bunch 
of girls in a place like Fargo was at 
that time. This job involved moving 
to New Orleans, so I took it. 

We moved over in the winter of 
1932 and I took over the direction 
of the Forest Survey, which was a 
pretty big thing, the biggest thing of 
its kind that had been done up to 
that time. We had all the states from 
South Carolina (a part of South 
Carolina) over to Texas, including 
Arkansas—an area covering more 
than 200,000,000 acres. I very much 
wanted to do it because I had had 
the feeling for a long time that we 
were overlooking our resources If 
the South. Here was a time to find 
out what forest resource we did have 
and to publish it to the world to see 
what might come of it. 


Maunper: How did you go about 
organizing your work? Did you i 
herit a staff of people? 

EvprepGE: The preliminary work 
of ascertaining just how to do this 
survey had been done before I took 
over, thank goodness, because that 
took two or three years of intensive 
work. A system had been worked 
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then they'd offset and go back east 
on the next line. 

Maunper: In other words, they'd 
go across the state east to west on one 
line and then back west to east on 
the next line below it? 


ELpREDGE: That’s right. And 
there’d be maybe four or five crews 
working that particular area. 

MAUNDER: And you worked it out 
state by state? 


ELDREDGE: We had one group in 
Mississippi, one in Florida, one in 
Georgia and so forth. We divided 
the territory up so that the whole 
thing was going on at the same time 
and we'd get results more or less 
simultaneously. 


MAUNDER: And you were tabulat- 
ing all the results in New Orleans? 


ELpREDGE: Yes. We rented IBM 
machinery—lI guess it was the largest 
installation in the city and one of 
the largest in the South. You know 
what I mean—you punch the cards 
and shove them through—a_tre- 
mendous process. 

Maunper: How large a staff of 
people did you have working on that 
job? 


EvLpREDGE: About thirty. 
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MaunpvER: What percentage of 
your time did you have to spend in 
the field, Cap? 


EvLprEDGE: I should say about a 
third of the time. I followed the 
crews around more or less to keep 
up morale and keep everybody bud- 
dies, that kind of thing. 


Maunper: This was a totally new 
approach to forest survey, wasn’t it? 

ELDREDGE: Yes. 

MaunpeR: Was the same_ thing 
being done in other areas of the 
country under other direction? 


ELDREDGE: Yes, but not exactly the 
same way. Each region had its own 
problems. The Pacific Coast, for in- 
stance, had an entirely different 
method. They didn’t carry these 
lines all the way across the states. 


MAuNDER: Because of the rugged 
terrain? 

ELprEDGE: And the tremendous 
mass of timber per acre. You know, 
out there forty or fifty thousand feet 
to the acre is common, while with 
us a matter of 2,000 feet would be 
more nearly average—1,500 feet 
often. You see, in taking those plots 
across here some plots would fall in 
the middle of fields, some plots 
would fall in the middle of swamps, 
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some plots would fall in the middle 
of one type of timber such as pine, 
and another plot would fall in hard. 
wood timber. You can see yen 
quickly that you can work out the 
proportions so that by the time , 
survey unit or state was finished, yoy 
had the percentage of total area iy 
field, in forests, in types ol timber, 
everything—even in cities and towns 


Maunper: And this work took you 
how long to complete? 


ELDREDGE: We started it in ’32 and 
we virtually finished it, that is, the 
field work, in ’36. During that time 
we covered nearly 200,000,000 acres, 
That’s a Paul Bunyan job and I am 
mighty proud to have had a part in 
at. 

MaunpeErR: Then how much longe: 
did you take digesting your statistics 
and writing your report? 


ELDREDGE: Of course, we were get- 
ting some of it out as fast as we could 
analyze it. We didn’t wait until the 
whole thing was finished before we 
put anything out. No, we started 
getting out data right away. That 
was one of the things that we in 
sisted on because we knew how much 
it was needed. I wanted to reach in- 
dustry as quickly as possible. 
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Willamette Valley Lumber Co. now oper- 
ates six Tree Farms—all growing timber 
as a crop. The Mohawk Tree Farm has 
recently been added to this family of 
scientifically managed forests which in- 
cludes the George B. McCleod, Snow 
Peak, Black Rock, Roar- 
ing River and Trask 
Mountain, These six 
Tree Farms are grow- 
ing trees for future 
generations. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


PLANTS AT CARLTON, DALLAS AND FOSTER, OREGON 
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Idle Incidentally, after I took over and 
ine, before we got very far along in the P 
ard: B thing, 1 visited people that I knew AY-Y:7' | i) Seedlings 
very i in all the different forest industries e d 
the in different parts of the South, tell- No Effort is Spare 
ea ing them in effect what we were = = 
you ooing to do and asking them what in producing 
Lin ev “would like to have out of it. 
ber, 4 give you an instance of it, I MUSSER QUALITY 
vos, wasn’t at all impressed with the pulp- TREES 
you wood setup. The pulpwood business 
had hardly started; there were a few Careful aan of sage age good hasty eumemnsietes 
mills in the South but they were of accion oaaen ak Galen ae ee 
and no significance—just isolated opera- Equipment, some especially built for particular work — 
the tions. L umbermen. didn’t think of combined with trained and experienced personnel and 
ine J them at all. So T went over to see a sa logon op ny roped opt gulag 
Tes, man menue Allen in Gonaie soo 
am had a pulp mill and was promoting A FEW OF THE MANY ITEMS LISTED IN OUR CATALOG 
t in another. After I had explained what SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
we were doing, and what figures we 2 ve Seediions 20 4-8” 25.00 
er could probably put out, and what 3 yr Seedlings 3-0 8-16” 40.00 
tics degree of accuracy we could probab- AUSTRIAN PINE 
ly “achieve, I said, “What do you 3 yr Seedlings 3-0 8-14” 35.00 
want out of this?” NORWAY SPRUCE SPECIAL STRAIN FAST 
pet: He said, “Above all we want to GROWING : " 
uld | know the volume of this timber ex- siaitk an aiieedee er om 
=. " cords as well as thousand - 3 yr Seedlings 3.0 6-12” 40.00 
) board feet. I know and you prob- y ie) 4 yr Seedlings 4-0 8-14” 55.00 
ted & ably know that there’s an awful lot MILLION 5 yr Transplants 3-2 8-12” 125.00 
hat of wood for pulpwood here in the Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 
it South. If that can “be made known TREES ss Wholesale Price Lists 
uch to the pulp industry it’s going to A YEAR! Write for Catalog.. we me Bm 
In have an immediate reaction.” Well, yy EU 
I did just that. We hadn’t proposed ‘ 
77 to ay except as a kind re ; side . - MUSSER FORESTS INDIANA, PA. 
issue, a little paragraph down _ be- 
| low saying in effect that if the board 
f foot volume was multiplied by so 
and so it would make so many cords. 
Instead of that, we greatly expanded 
our treatment, got advice from sey- 
eral different pulp people on just 
how they wanted it—by species, by 
sizes, by location geographically, by 
stands per acre (whether it’s practi- 
cal to operate or not). So we got 
all that into it and that’s what 
brought the pulp industry south 
within the next few years. 
Maunper: That would stimulate stop front end drag, wear, 
eee’ interest and their purchase of whine, shimmy in 2-wheel drive 
: Warn Hubs stop wear on the front drive 
ELDREDGE: Yes. It was something in 2-wheel drive — increase the life of 
that they could visualize and ev abe. gears, engine, tires, brakes. Your 4-wheel 
ate. A statement that so many bil- drive has more pep, speed, handling ease 
lion feet of saw timber was there —more “life"—in 2-wheel drive. —_ 
couldn’t help much, but if you said pr — ony a met cheat 
that there were actually so many "2 pon scares "1 Une harden enr- 
acres of timber with so m:z ny million time—automatically with Warn Lock-O- 
cords of pine and of oak and of cy- Matics, manually with Warn Locking 
press, and that a certain percentage Hubs. Models for all makes 4-w.ds. to 11/2 
of it is below eight inches, and a tons. Guaranteed. See your dealer. 
certain pe rcentage is eight inches to USED ON OVER 200,000 4-WHEEL DRIVES! 
twelve inches, and a certain percent- 
age is twelve to fourteen, then 
they ve got the picture right off the WA a B HUBS 
dat. ‘ 
Maunper: And right alonesid The name that means Selective Drive 
. g gside of eee 
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Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 
other features. Write for free @@ 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 





CHAIN SAW SHARPENERS 
Portable and Shop Models 
NYGRAN 


INDUSTRIES 
LTD. 







CHAIN SAW ACCESSORIES 
Write for FREE Catalog 
BOX 426, STATION A, RICHMOND, CALIF. 











PRENTISS & CARLISLE CO., INC. 


Complete Timber Services 


Estimates—Appraisal M t 


Appraisars g 





107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 








PINE CONES 
Complete line Pacific Coast 
Y% inch cedar to foot long 
decorative and educational 
all-cone Wreaths; 
Booklet— 


WESTERN TREE CONES 


Brooklane, Corvallis, Oregon 


forest cones from 
Sugar pine. For 
purposes. Beautiful 
December evergreens, too. 





| HARDY NUT TREES— 

Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut — 
sweet, delicious nut; ornamental and 
orchard crop. Grafted Hardy English; 
thin-shelled Black Walnuts; Filberts; 
Persimmons. All ornamental—fast grow- 
ing. List free. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 
“M,” Downingtown, Pa. 











WOODMAN’S PAL 


The Sportsman's brush-axe, for adven- 
turous days in field and forest! Makes 
play out of clearing trails and campsite; 


building campfires, lean-tos and shelters! 
IDEAL GIFT FOR OUTDOORSMEN 

THE VICTOR TOOL CO. INC. 
BOX 480. OLEY, PENNA, 








American Arborvitae, Balsam 
Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Seotch Pine, 
Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Free Folder lists com- 
plete selection of guaranteed 
to live evergreens at reason- 
able prices. Write today. 


BEST 
-EVERGREENS 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Company 
* Dept. AF-100 
Fryeburg, Maine 














SAWDUST “oop FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost- 
— making. Apply now; anytime. on Soe 

=. free bulletin, “How to Turn aste 
on 


Gold 
THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 
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that was 
research? 


developing Dr. Herty’s 


EvprepGE: All the while the sur- 
vey was publishing its findings Dr. 
Herty was at work turning out his 
papermaking results. I visited his 
little place very frequently—his lit- 
tle experimental paper mill in Savan- 
nah. I’d known him before that 
time, known him for many years, 
and was very fond of him. 

By 1944 we had published all of 
the results of the first survey and had 
assisted a number of large pulp com- 
panies in getting located in the 
South. By that time I was about 
ready to call it a day so far as gov- 
ernment employment was concerned 
and so I retired on July 1, 1944, with 
every anticipation of enjoying a very 
quiet, relaxed life from then on. But 
in just a few days I commenced to 
get long distance calls from various 
northern firms asking me to assist 
them in getting loc ated in the South 
so I started a line of work as a con- 
sultant which continued for the next 
twelve years. 

Maunper: Well, Cap, we've had a 
long chat during these two days and 
I wish you'd just sum up the story of 
the development of forestry and the 
forest industries here in the South 
in some summary statement. 


ELDREDGE: It’s just fifty years ago, 
in 1909, that I came to Florida from 
New Mexico to organize and man- 
age the Florida National Forest, and 
in that time I have seen forestry 
grow from practically nothing to a 
size that’s almost unbelievable. As 
of 1909, as I said before, so far as I 
know I was the only practicing for- 
ester in charge of lands south of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi. At 
the present time in that same terri- 
tory there are more than 3,000 tech- 
nically trained foresters employed in 
timberland management. For the 
first ten or fifteen years of this fifty- 
year period all of the foresters in the 
South were employed by govern- 
ment, either federal or state. At the 
present time four-fifths of the for- 
esters employed in this region are 
employed by industry. The extent 
of forestry in the South was small, 
if it existed at all, in 1909, and now 
it covers the whole region and most 
of that region with more intensive 
management than was ever thought 
possible up to that time. 

The saw timber and lumber busi- 
ness and the naval stores business 


were the two main forest industries 
in the early days of my career in the 
1909 were 
the Lake 


in 
from 


South. Lumbermen 
still coming south, 
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ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.¢ 
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VANS HAS THEM! 


The evergreen seedlings 
and transplants you want 
are at Vans. Top ality, 
wide variety, corfpetitive 
prions, soe catalog, 
dress A. F. Van 


VANS PINES West Olive, Michigan 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING | 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries, 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Rid pine forests of chok- 


“ 
ing brush. Use R-H Ih. 


GROW ne Fluid or spray with 


. V. Brush Rhap; contains 
Sturdy 


3, . re T formulated for eco 
PINE 


nomical pine release. For 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36FB, Jacksonville, Ark. 














Free information write 











SEEDS 
TREE. . SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, ete. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penne. 
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Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, ete 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. 








SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
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States and from the North, general- 
ly, and buying up large principalities 
of forest land and investing huge 
sums in their operations, They cut 
rapidly, they brought a period of 
comparative prosperity to the South, 
but they cut out eventually, and by 
1920 the lumber business, insofar as 
it was measured by big mills, was 
commencing to decline. Mill after 
mill closed up, tore up their steel, 
junked their mills, blew the loco- 
motive whistles for the last time and 
moved out. Some men went to the 
Coast and some just simply liqui- 
dated and bought yachts and polo 
ponies. 

There was a considerable period 
after 1920 in which the forest indus- 
tries in the South were not very ac- 
tive, but not too long after that the 
first pulp mills commenced to ap- 
pear. By 1936 there were twelve 
mills in the South. There were only 
a few of them of any great size; most 
of them were mills that cut along in 
the neighborhood of 300 tons per 
day or less. But as the information 
concerning the resource in the South 
commenced to be spread about and 
the facts that Dr. Herty published 
as to the suitability of southern pine 
lor making paper and paper pulp 
became known, a new movement 
started and spread rapidly and pulp 
mill after mill was set up. Prac- 
tically all of these mills were large 
mills, considered huge at the time 
—600 tons or more pulp capac- 
ity. As of the present time there are 
seventy-five such mills in the South, 
several of them producing more than 
200 tons per day. These mills are 
spread over the South from one end 
to the other, and from the Gulf up 
to the mountains. They are mainly 
pine-using mills and produce mainly 
kraft paper and container board al- 
though four mills now make news- 
print and more are in contempla- 
tion, 

Another measure of the progress 
of forestry can be found in the num- 
ber of acres that have been put un- 
der intensive technical management. 
This has grown from probably less 
than a million acres in 1936 to in 
the neighborhood of twelve million 
acres at the present time, and 
when I say under management I 


_mean under intensive management 


by trained technical foresters. In 


addition to this, many, many mil- 
lion acres more have been put under 
improved fire protection and some 
degree of forest management. These 


are the holdings of smaller land- 
owners, 
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Name 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 


Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 





Street 





City and State 








(Add 50¢ for foreign postage) 














Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected, AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo by Jean Gregory Todd 

BOY AND HIS FAWN-—Jody of “The Yearling” didn’t have anything on Gregory Todd, of Ripton, 
Vermont. Gregory lives on top of a mountain. He has seen five bears and countless other wild things 
in his relatively short life. Also, the fishin’ is good. Needless to say he revels in it and is the envy of all 
his friends and relations in his age bracket. BUT when he captured his own motherless fawn life moved 
into a new dimension even for him. Life was complete. In addition to Greg and his fawn the Ripton area 


is noted for several other things. Poet Robert Frost lives nearby. And not far away is Middlebury Col- 
lege’s famous Breadloaf School of English. 





your BALLOT 


as a Member of The American Forestry Association 


FOR THE ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Dear Member: 


Please vote, and return this ballot to The American Forestry Association, 919 
17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., so that it will be received on or before the voting 


deadline, November 30, 1960. 
nymity is required. 


Your Committee on Elections, 


Please do not fail to register your vote. 


consisting of Wilson Compton, 


Do not sign. Ano- 


Chairman, Tom 


Gill, and Henry J. Malsberger, has the honor of presenting the following slate of candi- 
dates for Directors of The American Forestry Association, to serve for the terms as indi- 


cated. 


The Committee believes this slate is worthy of your unqualified approval. 


In accordance with the By-Laws, the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, the 
five Regional Vice-Presidents, and the twenty-one Honorary Vice-Presidents are elected an- 
nually by the Board of Directors. 


FONTANNA, STANLEY G., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Dean School ot 
Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan. Present Director of the 
Association. Member of the AFA 
Executive Committee. Former Dep- 
uty Director, Michigan Department 
of Conservation. Member of the As- 
sociation’s Higgins Lake Commit- 
tees of 1946 and 1953. Member, So- 
ciety of American Foresters. 


LEE, KATHARINE JACKSON 
(Mrs. Halfdan Lee), Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. Present Director 
of the Association. Member of AFA 
Finance Committee. Member, Board 
of Directors of Connecticut River 
Watershed Council. Former member 
of N. H. Legislature (both House 
and Senate) where she was Chair- 
man, Education Committee, and 
Vice-Chairman of Resources and 
Recreation. At present, a member 
of the President’s Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 


PACK, ARTHUR N., Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Mr. Pack is a conservationist 
and financier, active in civic affairs 
in Tucson. He is a member of the 
National Conservation Committee 
of the Boy Scouts of America; Mem- 
ber, Society of American Foresters, 
New York Zoological Society, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
Mr. Pack is well known for his dona- 
tion of Ghost Ranch at Abiquiu, 
New Mexico to the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the United Pres- 


byterian Church, U.S.A. He is Presi- 
dent of the American Nature Asso- 
ciation and the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation. 

WATZEK, PETER F., Crossett, Ar- 
kansas. President, The Crossett Com- 
pany, a large integrated forest in- 
uustry. President and Director, Pub- 
lic Utilities of Crossett. Chairman, 
Bank of Crossett. Vice President and 
Director, Fordyce Lumber Com- 
pany. Former Director, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Mem- 
ber of Society of American Foresters. 
Member Board of Directors, Re- 
sources for the Future. Mr. Watzek 
has been a life member of AFA since 


1951 and has served as an Honorary 
Vice-President. 


YOUNG, VERTREES, Bogalusa, 
Louisiana. Mr. Young is a retired 
officer of the Gaylord Container 
Corporation, now a division of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. He 
is former chairman of the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission, a member of 
the Forest Industries Council, and 
director of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association. He has served four 
terms as vice-president of American 
Paper and Pulp Assn. Mr. Young is 
a life member of AFA and was a Di- 
rector in 1951. He also has served 
AFA as an Honorary Vice-President 
and is serving now as Regional Vice- 
President for the Southern Region. 


Tear out and mail this Ballot, please, to: 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


The American Forestry Association, 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FOR DIRECTORS (For three-year terms—Five to be elected) 


January 1, 1961-December 31, 1963. 


C] Stanley G. Fontanna 


Michigan Arizona 


(— Mrs. Katharine J. Lee 
New Hampshire 





(0 Arthur N. Pack 


[] Vertrees Young 
Louisiana 


( Peter F. Watzek 
Arkansas 
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97,910 FOREST FIRES LAST YEAR! 
268 FIRES A DAY—1 EVERY 51, MINUTES! 


¥ 
Most forest fires nationwide are still caused by incendiarists, debris burners, and careless De 
smokers, in that order. You can assist in making the public aware of the need for being 
careful by using these colorful fire prevention book matches imprinted with your in- i 
| dividual name or that of your company. 





This striking red, yellow and black design vivid- 
ly depicts the result of carelessness. Each time 
one of these matches is used the user is re- 
minded to be careful—and he is reminded too a 
of you, your company and your product, because 
your message appears on each matchbook. 





The Smokey Bear design is attractively finished 2 
in true-to-life colors. And regardless of your ’ 
business—whether you are a butcher, a baker 

or a candlestick maker—your imprint on each 

book builds lasting goodwill. The modest cost 

makes their use a sound advertising value. 








The green and white Keep Green design offers 
in addition to your own imprint, the extra bene- 
fit of the Keep Green slogan on the back with 
the name of your state. There is no extra charge 
for the additional imprint which is available only 
on this design. 








ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY—PRICE INCREASE WILL BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY 








Check these Facts: | THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST 919 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enter our order for... cases of Fire Prevention Bookmatches. 
There are 2,500 matchbooks Red & Yellow ............... ee Keep Green _... 
in each case—50 cartons of yt ntl 4 
50 books each. All prices READ a 





are for the same design, same 
imprint to one address. Trans- 
portation prepaid on orders 

















| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| (Please Print) | 
| Imprint for back of Keep Green Design only should read: | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


KEEP Green 
for four or more cases. Allow Ship to: CF Bill Us C1] Check Enclosed 
thirty days for delivery. 
Name = 
1 case $ 25.00 
2 cases 45.00 Street Zone _ 
4 cases 80.00 City State 2 


10 cases 175.00 


—_— 
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You can set your sights on extra cutting 
profit the minute you use the new Homelite 
700G gear-drive chain saw. 

You get the lugging power you need for 
more profitable cutting because the new 
larger-bore cylinder design offers more 
power than ever before. New stronger, 
tougher powdered steel clutch spider trans- 
fers more engine power to the chain. 

To help you make more profit, the new 
Homelite 700G cuts your maintenance and 
downtime, too. New plastisol ends com- 
pletely seal filter. Gears are wider, stronger. 
Long flange guide plates feed chain 
smoothly into bar groove. New fuel cap re- 
lief valve gives positive venting at all times. 


HOMELITE - 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY... 





Your choice of 2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1 gear ratios. 


Set your sights on the extra profits you 
can make day-in-day-out . . . cutting with 
the new Homelite 700G. Ask your nearby 


Homelite dealer for a free demonstration of 


the new Homelite 700G, and be sure to see 
all 8 models in the new full Homelite line. 


HOMELITE 


gear drive 


only 21 pounds (less bar and chain) 
fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 


as little as $6.15 weekly 
down 


after small 
payment. 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON 
4210 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A $4,000 Mohawk 


FO 
Ss Pf 
the Homelite chain saw \ be 


Vacation Lodge PLU 


of your choice. 


714 OTHER PRIZES 


4 


Famous Harrington & & 


shotguns 


Richardson rifles and 


rules and entry blank. Or write to: 


find Your 
Homelite Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


INC. 


THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 


In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Homelite ‘“‘Shoot the Works” 
CONTE ST ! 


See your Homelite dealer for contest 


Homelite, ‘‘Shoot the Works’ Contest, 
Port Chester, N. Y 


It’s easy! It’s fun! It’s FREE! 
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SKIDS AND DECKS 


Russell Ost, Fleet Superintendent 


TREE-LENGTH LOGS WITH D6B TRACTOR” 


“YOU CAN’T BEAT IT FOR LOGGING” 


Most recent acquisition of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Alabama, is a 93 HP D6B Tractor equipped 
with a Balderson Blade*. This machine joins with an- 
other D6, two D4s and a wheeled skidder to handle 
trees up to 40 inches in diameter and 60 feet in length. 
Skidding 400 to 800 feet over hilly, wet terrain, the D6 
averages 2000 board feet per hour. Production of the 
crew, working 9 hours a day, 5 days a week, is be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 board feet. 

Although the new D6 has been on the job only a 
short time, it already has a reputation as an ideal woods 
tractor. Mr. Russell Ost, Fleet Superintendent, singles 
out the service-free lifetime lubricated track rollers as 
one reason. “There’s no possible way for contamina- 
tion—any time you have grease, dirt is bound to stick 
to it and enter the roller with the grease.” And he likes 
the idea of using Series 3 oil throughout the machine. 
“It means you don’t have to carry 3 kinds of oil on 
your truck.” W. E. Parmer, woods foreman, adds, “You 
can't beat the D6 for this logging!” 

How long since you’ve taken a good hard look at 
your equipment? It may be that the new D6B would 
increase your profit'far more than you imagine. Your 
Caterpillar Dealer knows logging. Get the facts from 
him and ask him to demonstrate the new D6B. Say 
when and where, he'll be there! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


NEW WORK-STYLED D6 SERIES B 


NOW 25% MORE LUGGING ABILITY — new Cat D333 
Diesel Engine delivers 93 HP at the flywheel. 


NEW INTEGRAL HYDRAULIC SYSTEM — engine-mounted 
pump, dash-mounted hydraulic tank free front and rear 
of tractor for attachments. 


NEW OPERATOR CONVENIENCE — controls let one mo- 
tion flow into the next to speed every operation. 


NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER — removes 99.8% of all 
dirt from diesel intake air, even in the worst dust con- 
ditions. Serviced in just 5 minutes. 


NEW HYDRAULIC TRACK ADJUSTERS (optional) —save 
maintenance time. A few strokes from the grease gun 
are all that’s needed to assure proper track tension. 


NEW LIFETIME LUBRICATED TRACK ROLLERS with ex- 
clusive patented floating ring seals never need servicing. 


PLUS THE EXCLUSIVE OIL CLUTCH — 2000 hours’ serv- 
ice or more without adjustment. 


* Manufactured by Balderson, Inc. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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